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The greatest single need of modern life is that religious education 
shall pass from the incidental to the essential, that the strongest and 
wisest shall make it their first concern to provide the next generation 
with such training, in every aspect of life, as will insure their willing and 
effecting the right. 

Surely this is what we mean by religious education, organized en- 
deavor, under scientific direction, to so develop the lives of all that we 
may have a just, righteous and good-willed society. There is no way by. 
which such a society can be secured save through the training of the wills 
and the enlightenment of the minds of persons, that is, through 
education. 

Our sole hope is in changing and developing people. The world will 
not be right until men will the right. Society will not be right until 
people love the right. It cannot be regulated into righteousness. We 
may arrange a complete prescription, with appropriate penalties for all 
divergencies, for every act of life, and we may provide every man, 
woman and child with an automobile and a bank account and still be 
neither happier nor better, nor even richer. Neither in prohibitions nor 
in prosperity lies our hope, but it lies in people. The world is not a 
chess-board. What men do is determined from within and not by our 
regulating and arranging. 

Religious education is essential because it is our one serious effort 
to deal with people in the realm of their ideals and with reference to 
the motives that determine what they shall will and do and be, and so de- 
termine what society shall be. We must get away from the concept of 
religious education as a secluded area of interest for the people who wish 
to,add the facts of religion to the child’s curriculum. It is as broad as 
life itself; yet it is highly specialized for it has one single purpose, to 
find and apply the scientific method of developing, through persons, a 
religiously minded society. It is the last word in the field of science for 
it is the science of human growth. The world will not find its way until 
its main purposes become those of religious education. If we believe in 
religion we must believe it can save society; if we believe in education 
we must set religious education first.’ 

















Man Made Differences and 
God Made Resemblances 


Rassi Davin Puixipson, D.D.* 


Whatever may be the attitude of modern man towards the opening 
chapter of the Bible as the result of critical study and investigation, 
the fact will always remain that the writer of that chapter, whoever he 
may have been and whenever he may have lived, was possessed of the 
beliefs that man was created in the image of God and that the whole 
human race was descended from a primal pair. This belief necessitates 
the corollary of the equality of all men as the spiritual children of that 
one God and the bodily descendants of that one pair. “Wherefore,” 
asked one of the Jewish sages of Talmudic days, “are all men 
descended from one ancestral couple?” “In order that,” so runs the 
answer, “no one might be able to say in the future, ‘my ancestor was 
nobler than yours, my father’s blood is bluer than yours’.” Try as we 
will, we can find no better warrant of democracy than this keen obser- 
vation of that ancient sage. 

And another wise man in Israel elaborated that same thought in the 
assertion that when God determined to create man from the dust of 
the earth, he selected the soil from which his head was fashioned from 
the land of Palestine, the material for the trunk from the land of Egypt, 
for the limbs from the ground of Babylon, and so on, for this was 
to be the father of all nations. Whatever may be our theory as to the 
origin of man, be we upholders of the orthodox theory of creation by 
fiat or of the scientific theory of evolution, we can not but be impressed 
by the implication of this quaint conceit of that ancient commentator. 
Palestine, Babylon, Egypt, and other lands within his ken were taught 
by him to have contributed towards the creation of the father of all men 
in order to stress the fine conception that all peoples of the earth are 
united through their common ancestor who was thus imagined to be 
part and parcel of all nations, Palestinian, Babylonian, Egyptian and all 
others. Hence these peoples were kin through their common share in 
the first father. Indeed a most striking teaching of the Fatherhood of 
of the One God and the brotherhood of man. 

Fine as is this thought of the underlying unity of mankind and 
glorious as it would have been had humanity developed along this line, 
the truth of the’matter is that in actuality, diversity and not unity be- 
came the leading motive in the outworking of human effort upon this 
planet. Far from accentuating their likenesses, men developed their 
differences and antipathies to the nth degree. Whatever may have been 
the origin of the various nations in the world, national differences have 
been mostly prominently to the fore within historical time. The great 
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nations of ancient days were in constant conflict. The relations of 
nations with one another were for the most part warlike. One great pow- 
er succeeded another upon the scene as the ruling nation; monarchical 
ambitions, territorial expansions, exploitations of the weaker peoples, 
national chauvinisms, such are the outstanding facts in the history of 
the ancient world. Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Greece, Rome, one after 
the other rose, expanded, triumphed, decayed, fell. War, war, war, 
contention, contention, contention, such is the never ceasing monoto- 
nous tale. 

True, inspired seers arising among a small people in Western Asia 
had a glorious vision of all nations flocking together to the mount of the 
Lord, beating their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks, thus making an end of war; true, a great Latin poet 
sang of a golden age to come when war would be no more; true, peace 
on earth, good will to man, was the refrain which sounded through the 
world upon the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, according to Christian 
tradition, but these were only isolated voices, sounding amid the clash 
and clang of national warrings and racial antagonisms. This heritage 
of division and antipathy descending from the ancient nations continued 
to be honored in the observance in the so-called Christian centuries. 
The same old weary story was continued. Despite occasional brave 
professions from the lips, nations knew one another only as material 
for ambition to feed upon and for power to aggrandize itself. 

This sad story was written, however, not only in national but also 
in religious records. Possibly little else could be looked for from the 
national viewpoint ; nations did and do seem to have natural differences, 
owing to many circumstances. Evolution from heterogeneity to homo- 
geneity may have been the necessary course here as in all development. 
But that the antagonisms of religion and creed should have been, if pos- 
sible, even more pronounced than the natural national differences, is the 
anomaly of history. Of course this is understandable in ancient days 
when national and religious lines were almost co-extensive, when each 
nation had its own particular deity or deities under whose special protec- 
tion that nation was believed to stand. National conditions were simply 
transferred to religious conceptions. 

Still when under the dispensation of Buddhism in the Far East 
and Christianity in the West, both of which claimed to be universal 
religions wiping out national lines and superseding the national re- 
ligions of an earlier day, the same bitter antagonism continued, the 
wonder of the situation can not but puzzle us. Here were nations call- 
ing themselves Christian professing the same faith and yet continuing 
the same old terrible course, filling the world with the din of war and 
the noise of contention, Europe became a constant battle ground. And 
when the division arose in the Christian Church, what clashings, what 
combats! Religious wars became the order of the day. Religious 
wars, what a contradiction in terms, what a paradox! Protestant na- 
tions in arms against Catholic nations; creedal differences super- 
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imposed upon national distinctions. It was the same old weary grind. 
In ancient days national religions, in medizval times, state churches. 
Catholic antagonizing Protestant, Protestant execrating Catholic, both 
persecuting Jew. What a world! What now of the God-made re- 
semblances which prophet and sage had spoken of, what now of the 
vision of brotherhood and humanity which had floated before the 
inspired souls of mankind’s loftiest! Romanist, Greek, Catholic, 
Gallican, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian, Baptist, Jew, 
and all the other diversive religious labels that might be cited, and the 
specific sects within each of these communions, truly it appears that 
religion instead of being the binding influence, as it name indicates, 
had become even a more fruitful cause of discord and dissension than the 
national barriers of the ancient world. Medieval Christian Europe 
was but a replica of what had been in pre-Christian ages and lands. 
The universalistic teachings of the reigning religion in the western 
world found no verification in the actual relations of religions and 
peoples. 

The middle ages came to a close. A new era dawned at the close 
of the eighteenth century. The American and the French revolutions 
sounded a new tocsin, proclaiming the message of liberty throughout 
the lands and to all the inhabitants thereof. . New ideals of freedom 
were preached and promulgated. The hatreds which had been so long 
in the saddle seemed to many to be passing. A new song was being 
sung, a song of hope, a chant of brotherhood. In the great republic of 
the West many men of many nationalities and faiths were establishing 
a new experiment in government, a real democracy resting upon the 
cardinal principle of free speech, free schools, a free press, and freedom 
of conscience and of worship. No state church, no creedal privileges! 
Even in royalty and nobility ridden Europe, the new spirit was making 
itself felt. The iniquities of mediaeval bigotries and intolerances were 
being gradually cast into the discard. The leaven continued working 
until at the close of the mid-century, the new wine burst the old bottles 
in the revolutionary year 1848. Ancient barriers fell, freedom cele- 
brated victories. 

In 1851 a universal exposition, the first of its kind in all history, 
was held in London, as sign and symbol of a new internationalism 
which was displacing the world-old nationalistic separatisms. But it 
was still only a beautiful dream. Isaiah’s vision of the nations walking 
together to the house of the Lord remained still a vision, as appeared 
shortly. There was no real internationalism, no real religious uni- 
versalism; it was only a beginning and a faint beginning at that, a 
beginning to be soon crushed by a recrudescence of nationalistic ambi- 
tions in the latter half of the nineteenth century, the like of which the 
world had never seen. Prussianism was in the making; the ancient 
Babylonian was reincarnated; Bismarck’s blood and iron theory was 
as ruthless in its application, if not more so, than any program of 
Babylonian or Assyrian monarch. Nation continued to lift up sword 
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against nation. National hatreds were kept alive. Religious persecu- 
tions continued to blacken the record ; Armenians were butchered under 
Turkish domination, Jews were tortured, pillaged and slain in Russia 
and Roumania. We see now how our world was rushing to the awful 
denouement though many were resting in a fool’s paradise. The age- 
old hatreds and differences were only smoldering. Many of us 
preached brave words of brotherhood and amity. There were many 
signs of apparent breadth of sentiment. Exchange of professors was 
the order of the day; there were international meetings and conventions 
of all sorts. 

But the time was not yet ripe for the realization of the prophet’s 
golden dream and poet’s soaring vision of a parliament of man, a 
federation of the world. The enemy of mankind was completing his 
diabolical plans in secrecy and cunning. The fierce protagonist of 
nationalism and renewed paganism was biding the day when he would 
go forth to crush a world with his mailed fist. The awful moment came. 
The superhuman conflict was on. Hatred was making the supreme 
effort. The ordeal of battle was invoked. The most capable and best pre- 
pared champion of the old order that the world had ever known was in 
the lists against the protagonists of the new order. The fortunes of 
humanity hung in the balance for four terrible years. The old order 
has been weighed and found wanting. The nightmare has passed. The 
watchman in the ancient vision declared, the night cometh and also the 
morning; the night has come and gone; the morning is here. Thank 
God, men, my brothers, women, my sisters, thank God! A new world 
is in the making, a new heaven and a new earth are in prospect. ‘ This 
is the world’s great era from which shall date a new humanity and a 
new brotherhood. 

If ever there was a time when the God-made resemblances have 
been accentuated and the man-made difference has been minimized, it 
has been during these critical years. 

If the great war has taught anything it has brought home to all 
thinking men and women the basic truth that the differences of nation- 
ality, creed, social status and the like are of little moment in the supreme 
hours which try men’s souls. Soldiers of all creeds, nationalities, and 
social conditions fought, bled and died side by side in a great common 
cause. The differences which in earlier days divided them were for- 
gotten. They recognized in their mates the essential likeness to them- 
selves. American, Englishman, Frenchman, Italian, merged their 
national distinctions in their common manhood; Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew, forgot their theological differences which are largely man-made 
in their fundamental resemblances which are God-made. In the white 
heat of war’s consuming fires, the dross of baser human passions was 
burnt away, and the pure gold of the divine likeness which links all 
together as children of the One Father issued forth from the crucible. 

We often speak of America as the melting pot of the nations. True 
though it be that in our country men of all nationalities have combined 
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to form a new and free nation, still the process has but begun. The 
age-old differences which divided men in the European and Asiatic 
lands whence they came to these shores, have continued in large part. 
Racial and religious acrimonies come to the fore constantly. The same 
separatist influences have been apparent here as in foreign lands, al- 
though possibly not to so acute a degree. The war has largely changed 
all that. It was the true melting pot. Amazing tales of the fraterniza- 
tion of men of all sorts and conditions have come to us from every 
camp and every battlefield. The rabbi who because no priest was at 
hand held a crucifix before the gaze of a dying Catholic soldier and the 
Methodist minister who in the absence of a Jewish chaplain recited for 
a dying Jewish soldier the confession of God’s unity, in accordance 
with Jewish custom, rose to great heights and gave supreme examples 
of the spirit of true religion. 

These things the war made possible. Can we, may we agree to the 
inference that murderous war is the prerequisite for such real democ- 
racy and brotherhood? Can we, may we admit that only in the fierce 
glare of battle fires men look into one another’s souls and find one 
another’s spiritual images mutually reflected? Such an admission 
would indeed mean the futility of all our so-called civilization and the 
bankruptcy of all religion as a uniting and not a dividing influence. 
Surely never has a greater opportunity than the present come to all of 
us who are preachers and religious educators, of whatever faith we may 
be, to accentuate our God-made resemblances and to minimize our man- 
made differences. 

The war has led the way. Our young men are coming back to us 
with new outlooks and new interpretations. They have learned the 
essentials. They have discovered that “a man’s a man for all that,” 
whatever be the religious, racial or national label that has been manu- 
factured for him by past generations. We will continue to use the 
labels for purposes of designation, but we may no longer permit them to 
be all important. From our pulpits and in our religious schools we must 
continue, aye we must even better the lessons our young men have 
learned in these tremendous days. This and this alone is true democ- 
racy. Thus and thus alone will religious education be a great democ- 
ratizing influence. Never have we churchmen of all creeds had a 
responsibility even remotely approximating this. Will we prove equal 
to it? That is the fateful question by which our world will judge the 

spiritual values of organized religion and religious education. 
; If ever religious education had its opportunity as a democratizing 
influence it has it to-day. You, my Christian friends, are constantly 
preaching the universalism of Christianity; we Jews are doing the 
same for our Judaism. In that universalism we can be, we must be at 
one. True, we have our differences. But we can work together none 
the less. Unity not uniformity should be our motto. Internationalism, 
for example, should not mean a dead level of uniformity. Frenchmen, 
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Englishmen, Italians, even Germans when duly chastened and re- 
pentant, shall continue the best in their national genius. In following 
that national bent however, it should only be to do the work that must 
be done in the best way according to their best powers; working to- 
gether with all others and not at cross purposes. That I take it is the 
fundamental principle of the League of Nations. The nations will and 
must continue, but national differences must be composed in the interest 
of international welfare. 

The great task of the real and true leaders of humanity is to ac- 
custom people throughout the world to the new idea of international 
comity which is to take the place of the old and evil idea of national 
chauvinism and national advantages no matter at what cost. A new 
state of mind must be created, that which some one has so well called 
the international mind. Humanity has been trained during all histor- 
ical time along national lines. Men’s minds have run in national 
grooves only. All that must be changed. It will take time but it will 
be done. And when men everywhere, though living under national 
dispensations, will really think internationally, brotherhood will be an 
accomplished fact and war will be impossible. The state of mind must 
be created, yes, that is it, that is it. Mankind is ready to begin the 
training ; woe to them in high places who would interpose obstacles and 
stand in the way of this most blessed consummation. 

How tremendously. we religious educators can help along this 
all necessary and all important task, the greatest that any men and 
women in the world’s history have ever been privileged to participate 
in! Paralleling the idea of the League of Nations there has been 
suggested the formation of a League of Religions. I can not go into 
that now in detail. Some such outcome there may be some time. But 
I wish to carry into our special province the thought that I set forth 
above. If the cultivation of the international mind is so supremely 
necessary and desirable, is not the same thing equally true of what we 
might term the interreligious mind? What do I mean by that? Just 
this. That we shall think in terms not only of our special ism or doxy 
but shall accustom ourselves and those who come into the sphere of our 
influence to think of men and women of all other religions as children 
of the One Father, that Protestant preachers shall expound now and 
then that, differ though Protestants may with Catholics and Jews, yet 
Catholics and Jews are their brethren and have done fine things; it 
might not even be amiss to illustrate some of the splendid achievements 
which men of other creeds have done; and so respectively might Jews 
and Catholics do. I can think of no finer method of cultivating the in- 
terreligious mind than by an occasional lesson like this in religious 
schools. What finer work for religious education in democracy could 
be imagined than for a Jewish teacher to dwell on the superb services 
of a Protestant like F lorence Nightingale or Wilberforce or a Catholic 
like Francis d’Assisi or Father Damien in order to impress upon his 
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pupils that goodness and righteousness are not confined to Judaism ; and 
so vice versa, what untold good could not the Protestant or the Catholic 
religious educator do if he would tell his pupils about the services in the 
cause of humanity of Jews like Moses Montefiore and Maurice de 
Hirsch? If young people would thus be made to understand that ser- 
vice in the cause of the right and good is not coterminous with creed 
but is human, if they would be impressed with the good in all religions, 
prejudice, hatred, ill will would largely disappear. Ignorance is the 
fruitful cause of these evils. If the light of knowledge would be made 
to flood the dark spots of the mind many an ill from which we are 
suffering in interhuman relations would disappear. Ours it is at this 
crisis of the world’s history to cultivate the interreligious mind. It can 
be done. It must be done. As said Nathan the Wise, the leading 
character in the great drama whose theme is religious brotherhood, that 
Christian and Jew would recognize in each other their common man- 
hood and not their diversive creedal differences. Lessing wrote these 
words one hundred and fifty years ago. They contain a most salient 
truth. Can we in our work of religious education not make provision 
to bring this truth home? I know of no finer service than can be ren- 
dered in the cause of universal democracy and brotherhood than this. 
Shall we not then lay stress on these things which spell our common 
humanity? Shall we not aim to emphasize our God-made resem- 
blances, and minimize our man-made differences? The international 
mind, yes; but the interreligious mind, too; that is yours and mine to 
cultivate. Will we do it? 


Wor p’s Sunpay ScHoot CoNVENTION—TOKYO 1920 


The Eighth Convention of the World’s Sunday School Association 
will be held in Tokyo, Japan, October 1920. The opening day will be 
during the first week of that month. The exact time cannot be stated 
until the steamer sailings have been announced, which will not be for 
some months. This Convention was to have been held in October 1916 
but a postponement was necessary on account of the war. At the con- 
clusion of the war plans were promptly made to hold the Convention 
just as soon as possible and May 1920 was stated as the time which was 
satisfactory to the Sunday-school leaders in Japan. Owing to the great 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient reservations on the Pacific ocean 
steamers, and that more time might be given in which to prepare a 
great program, the date has now been fixed for October 1920. 











The Next Step, And What It Will Cost 


GeorGcE A. Cor* 


If I read your thoughts correctly, this gathering of citizens has a two- 
fold significance. It means, in the first place, that the events of the day 
have brought to us such a realization as we have never had before of 
the deep and vital relation of education to civilization. We are aware, 
dimly or clearly, that the titanic struggle that has just been brought to a 
victorious conclusion was a conflict not merely of arms but also of ideas 
and convictions, and therefore a contest between two types of education. 

The almost invincible power with which we had to contend was pri- 
marily the power of a national mind that was completely regimented, 
completely militarized, a mind that did not do its own thinking but un- 
questioningly followed the imposed standards, the imposed conscience, 
devised by irresponsible rulers for their own ends. Conversely, our 
strength—and our weakness—as we entered the war, and as we now 
face the still more difficult task of organizing the world for peace, are 
primarily the strength and the weakness of American education. 

It will imply no lack of appreciation for our educational history if 
I say that here in America where the people ought to have a well-sea- 
soned conscience of their very own, we are better trained in devising 
means for doing what we already want to do than in finding out what is 
most worth doing. What are the ideals and standards of the American 
people? What does our democracy mean to us in terms of fundamental 
human values? What is it that is so precious in our history that we 
are willing to die for it? What is our hope for the world, and what is 
our responsibility toward the world? Suppose we were to say to the 
soldiers who are now returning from France, “You who are returning 
gave your lives to the cause as truly as those who are buried in France. 
You made no reservation on your own behalf. Are you now going to 
take back what you then unreservedly gave? Are you going to serve 
for the remainder of your life a cause less noble than that for which 
you gave your all?” If we asked this question, how many of our sol- 
diers could say what noble cause, world-wide in its meaning, ought to 
control the lives of citizens in times of peace? It is here, in this realm of 
standards by which to judge, to control, and to build up desires, that our 
American education has its greatest problem. 

This is the reason why religion has so vital a relation to education 
for democracy. What desires is America actually following? Does she 
need to revise these desires? What is to be for us the meaning of life? 
What is real success in the American sense of “success”? “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” “Who is my neighbor?” Here questions of nation- 
al life and questions of religious consecration become one. In our sys- 
tem of government, happily, we may not be taxed for the support of any 


_ “An address delivered at The Citizens Dinner arranged by The Detroit Convention Com- 
mittee and held on the night preceding the opening of the Convention, 
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religion, and consequently the teaching of religion is left to the family 
and to voluntary religious organizations. Let us not depart a single 
step from this necessary guarantee of civic concord, which is also a 
necessary protection of religion itself. All the more is it necessary for 
us in our respective religious organizations to realize that to us is com- 
mitted a sacred trust for society as a whole here in this world. We are 
to help determine the ends that our society shall seek, and we are to do 
this by a discipline that shall make certain desires dominant and intelli- 
gent. The necessity for a revival and reconstruction of religious ed- 
ucation—the necessity merely from the citizen’s point of view—lies pre- 
cisely here. 

In the next place, I should like to think that you are already con- 
vinced that we really can improve our religious education ; that what we 
have is not to be “scrapped”, but that it is already immensely valuable 
and merely needing revision. At all events you will hear from me no 
word of carping criticism of the two million or so of Americans who 
give unremunerated, often unappreciated service, in the teaching of re- 
ligion to the young. Their present influence in giving ethical tone to a 
considerable proportion of our citizens is beyond computation. What 
we have is worth improving; it is worth reconstructing, that is, being 
built into a larger and fairer structure. You are here, I take it, because 
you wish to advance, you wish to reconstruct, and you wish to do this 
on no narrow and sectarian lines, but with the outlook of citizens in a 
democracy. You have invited me to talk over with you the first step in 
such a reconstruction, and what it will cost. 

The step that is just now most needed is, in my opinion, a step that 
the laity must take, and it is this: Recognition of religious education as 
a specialized process that requires expertness based upon scientific 
analysis of educational experience. Specialization, expertness, scienti- 
fic analysis ; recognition by the laity that these are in truth essential, not 
matters of mere convenience or mere preference but matters absolutely 
vital, is what we now most need. 

There was a time when even our public schools had not awakened 
to the specialized nature of the educative process. A gentleman told me 
that in his young manhood, perhaps sixty years ago, a stranger whom he 
casually met in a railroad station at Buffalo invited him offhand to take 
charge of a public school. Even yet there are parts of our country in 
which about the only fixed requirement for teaching in the elementary 
school is that one should know the subjects of the elementary curriculum 
and be free from scandal. We now know that any such situation in a 
public school is itself scandalous. But, since it is far harder to teach re- 
ligion than “the three R’s”, lack of specialization here is even more 
serious than in the public schools. 

About eighteen years ago Thomas Balmer, a veteran advertising 
broker in the city of Chicago, appeared in my office with this request: 
“Advertising”, said he, “endeavors to produce changes in men’s minds. 
Its success therefore depends upon laws of the mind. It must be pos- 
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sible to determine these laws and therefore to know the conditions of 
effective advertising. I want somebody who knows psychology to do 
this. Will you help me?” Unfortunately, I was unable to take up the 
desired investigation myself, but I referred him to a colleague who was 
able to do so. From his studies, inspired by Mr. Balmer’s question, 
there proceeded the remarkable movement known as the psychology of 
advertising. The psychology of salesmanship followed, then the psy- 
chology of management and of vocational selection. Today business men 
are putting scores of thousands of dollars a year into researches in 
fields like these, certain that the investment will bring financial returns. 
I suppose it is not too much to say that every significant advertising 
broker today consciously uses the psychology of advertising. Money is 
known to be at stake. The change of a word or two in a line of adver- 
tising matter has been known to increase the returns many per cent. 

If this be the case with advertising, what shall we say of the cur- 
rent failure of business men to appreciate specialization in the church 
school? Here, too, we seek to make changes in human minds; here, too, 
the effect of what we do depends upon laws of the mind; here, too, 
investigators—hundreds of them—have been at work discovering the 
conditions of effective teaching; here, finally, much is at stake. How 
much? Nothing less than the kind of civilization that we shall have! 
We ought not even to wait for the public school to lead us in the appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge to the problems of teaching. We should 
be eagerly seeking out the best that public education and teachers’ col- 
leges can show, and then we should have further investigations constant- 
ly going on with respect to the special problems that belong to us. More- 
over, there should be experimental or demonstration schools here and 
there with financial support sufficient to employ the best talent and to 
control the necessary conditions for experimentation running through 
years and decades. 

The end of the whole should be to promote expertness in teaching. 
Not that every teacher in our Sunday schools, should be a psychologist 
or any other sort of scientific authority, but rather that every teacher 
should have the benefit of the best that is anywhere known. Speciali- 
zation and expertness as a teacher, or as the administrative head of a 
school of religion, certainly implies training based upon scientific know- 
ledge. If I were addressing ministers I would be likely to warn them 
that a merely general preparation for the ministry does not enable them 
to understand or judge the processes of a modern Sunday school. But 
as I am speaking to laymen I will say that it is a practical absurdity and 
a spiritual defect in us if in the presentation of religion to children we 
use any less skill than we demand when we advertise automobiles, or 
shoes, or soap! 

The excuse that we cannot now find expert teachers is not conclu- 
sive. It is no more conclusive than would have been a statement, 
eighteen years ago, that no advertiser anywhere had scientific standards 
for judging the content of an advertisement. What we have to do is to 
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create a force of experts, and this is something that we can do if we 
will pay the cost. I have in mind, of course, no mere spurt of teacher 
training that will last thru ten lessons, or thru three years. Let us 
have this, by all means, but let us also go on to re-lay the foundations of 
our whole Sunday-school enterprise. This is no more than to ask that 
we deal in a fundamentally business-like way with what we laymen are 
now doing very imperfectly. 

Why should this problem be put before laymen? Isn’t it a matter 
for ministers, instead? One might answer that since laymen pay the 
costs of religious education, they should know what they are asked to pay 
for. But there is another reason, namely, the new position of the min- 
istry that is implied in the ideal that I have suggested. The ministers 
are nearly as helpless as you are to offer immediate relief or even im- 
mediate advice. Our problem is far different from merely finding 
money with which to buy goods that are already on the market. The 
goods are not yet manufactured. Nobody can furnish or make expert 
teachers offhand. If you should pool all the wealth you have, and de- 
vote it all to the work of religious education in Detroit, you could not 
secure genuine expert work thruout the city in less than ten years. You 
could not do it in less time even if every church were ready to ap- 
.preciate and accept expert service. 

The minister as well as the layman is in a difficult situation. The 
question, What is the proper work of a minister? was never more press- 
ing than it is just now. The minister has to deal with life that has sud- 
denly become enormously complicated. A single invention, that of the 
telephone, has multiplied his contacts many fold. Besides, the prob- 
lems of sin and righteousness with which he has to deal have shifted. 
Consider what you are already expecting from your pastor: 

That he will preach strong sermons in the full light of modern 
knowledge. 

That he will call upon all the members of his congregation. 

That he will keep the machinery of a dozen or more societies going 
smoothly. 

That he will keep a watchful eye upon the finances of the church, 
and be especially responsible for missionary and other benevolent col- 
lections. 

That he will take an active part in philanthropic and other commun- 
ity enterprises. 

That he will be a good “mixer” and make himself personally felt in 
an indefinitely expanding series of social relations. 

Do you expect him to do all this and in addition be the responsible 
head of the educational department of your church? And if he is not 
the responsible head of this department, who is? Yet how can he pos- 
sibly carry any such responsibility under modern conditions? I submit 
that the ministry is getting into an untenable position from which it 
must be extricated by the laity. 

A fundamental reconstruction of the pastoral office is necessary. To 
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begin with, lay talent must be developed that will take over some of 
the present pastoral functions. In some cases this talent should be 
compensated, in others not. There should be much activity that is 
specialized yet uncompensated. But the guidance of religious educa- 
tion in a parish must become a specialized and compensated service. If 
two ministers can be employed, one of them should be the head of the 
department of religious education. If only one can be employed the 
laity should insist that he qualify for intelligent supervision of religious 
education in the parish. I submit that we laymen are ourselves largely 
responsible for the ignorance that prevails among the clergy with re- 
spect to religious education ; we have demanded other things from our 
pastors, and we have gotten what we have demanded, with the result 
that the children have no pastor. In most of our parishes no one what- 
ever is held responsible for knowing the best that is to be known about 
the teaching of religion, or for holding up any standards of really 
specialized work with the young. But if we are to place any such bur- 
den upon the minister, we must lighten other burdens that he now bears, 
so that in any case there must be a revision of our notions of what are 
the essentials of the pastoral function. It is our turn, fellow laymen! 
Weare not dealing quite fairly with either the children or the minister. 
We are putting him in the untenable position of not being able to be the 
spiritual guide of the most important part of his people, the children, 
and we are subjecting them to such haphazard handling as we would 
not tolerate in any part of our business affairs. 

You are asking, I trust, what it will cost to put religious education 
upon the basis of true specialization in which expertness is to be de- 
manded. Well, it will cost, in the first place, something that is harder 
to give than money. It will cost time; time for getting acquainted with 
your local situation ; time for looking up what is happening in the more 
progressive churches ; time for getting a set of new ideas into heads that 
are already full of cares; time for reading; time for conferring and 
listening ; time for discussion with fellow laymen who need to be con- 
vinced ; in many cases time to perform regular duties of administration 
or of teaching in the reconstructed church school—this is the initial, and 
the most difficult, of all the costs. 

But the necessary reconstruction will cost a great deal of money, 
too, first and last. Begin with the simple question of the physical con- 
ditions for teaching, the building and the equipment. The Sunday 
school in this country was long dominated by the idea that it was not 
to be a school in the same sense as the day school, but rather a con- 
gregation of children in which some slight teaching processes were 
superadded to religious impressions, largely of the mass variety. If we 
had clearly aimed at providing conditions for teaching, we would have 
studied school architecture to see what are the standards for a school 
building. Instead, we put ourselves for many years under the guidance 
of church architects who endeavored, with our full assent, to plan for 
us combination buildings consisting primarily of a church for public 
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worship and secondarily of spaces for Sunday-school use. The in- 
terests of the children were almost invariably sacrificed to those of the 
adults, and even where this was not the case, the space provided for the 
Sunday-school was not exactly a school building, but another church 
auditorium with some very poor school rooms added on. 

When we face the necessity of providing real school buildings, we 
are appalled, and properly so. How many classrooms must be provided 
for a fully graded school? More than a score even for a school of 
moderate size. | Now, I do not wish to burden you with a discussion of 
church-school architecture, but two things ought to be said. The first 
is that during the years immediately preceding the war great sums of 
money, probably hundreds of thousands a year, were being put into 
Sunday-school buildings that were out of date before the mortar in their 
walls was dry. The second is that the problem of Sunday-school build- 
ings is intertwined with several other problems such as the development 
of week-day social and recreational uses, week-day instruction in relig- 
ion, and the combination of our separate and unduly expensive church 
plants. Can you give me any good reason why there should exist, 
within two or three blocks of one another, two or three Sunday schools, 
each occupying a valuable but poorly planned building, each requiring a 
whole staff of teachers and officers, and all teaching substantially the 
same thing, while one well planned building, with one well trained 
staff, would be many times as effective? 

I have already expressed a conviction that the supervision of the 
church school must be in the hands of an employed and paid officer, 
whose training and outlook should be that of a professional educator. 
Here we shall find one of our greatest difficulties. Few men now in 
the pastorate have ever had opportunity to study religious education 
fundamentally. We cannot hold them responsible for this fact, but we 
may quite properly ask that they be diligent to learn what is still within 
their reach. Such churches as are able to provide the salary of a di- 
rector of religious education should expect to add this sum permanently 
to their budget—as good a salary as is paid to the principal of the day 
school to which the children are sent. The supply of thoroly trained 
directors is still slight; the position has not yet been given a firm and 
unequivocal professional standing and compensation; but a persistent 
demand will bring a supply. 

What shall we say, then, about compensation for teachers of Sun- 
day-school classes? This question has lifted its head here and there for 
years, and I believe that it will not down. But we need to see what 
are the elements of the problem. The base line from which to start 
is the necessity for the best teaching that can be procured. How can we 
provide expert work? This is the real question. Expert work on the 
part of a teacher of religion implies not less but rather more technical 
knowledge and command of material and methods than expert work in 
teaching reading and writing. Our problem is to get into service per- 
sons who will study, be regular and punctual, will stick to their job like 
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a professional, and really believe to the bottom of their souls in both 
religion and education. I am repeatedly asked whether paying a teach 
er is good for spirituality. One might as well ask whether paying an 
artist for a painting is good for art! Does paying a public school 
teacher a reasonable salary make for or against patriotism? Any doubts 
that I may have had on this point twenty years ago have been dissipated 
by nine years of observation of a school in which every teacher receives 
moderate compensation. The fee dignifies the work, emphasizes obliga- 
tion, makes easier than ever the needed emphasis upon spiritual results. 

That the payment of teachers will spread among us I regard as in- 
evitable and altogether desirable. When we have proper class rooms 
for all classes we can increase the size of classes to twenty or more, and 
thus reduce the number of teachers. Even so the expense will be so 
large that there is not the slightest danger that we shall go too fast in 
making this innovation. If you ask about how much this reform will 
cost in money, I can do no better than to say that in one instance known 
to me the cost of instruction per pupil is approximately twelve dollars a 
season, exclusive of the cost of administration, music, and materials. 
Would it seem extravagant to you to spend, say, twenty-five dollars a 
year for the religious education of a child? If so, what is your scale 
of values? And what is money for anyhow? 

Of course I do not expect that precious voluntary service will be 
discarded anywhere, nor discredited. The volunteer workers in our 
Sunday schools I regard as all in all the most remarkable example of 
self-sacificing devotion that the Christian church has to offer in all its 
history. But we must not close our eyes to the increasing disparity be- 
tween our standards and the time and energy we can claim from our 
voluntary workers under the high pressure of modern life. We simply 
must adopt some method of finding out the persons who have received 
some training and are willing to take more; the persons who can be in- 
duced to study ; the persons who will arrange their affairs so as to give to 
religious teaching the care that it demands. As I have said, this change 
will surely not take place precipitately ; it is too expensive to be unduly 
popular. Meantime, we should surely provide increased opportunities 
for training and study for voluntary workers. In how many of our 
churches is there an adequate library for teachers? In how many 
schools is there a fund to enable teachers to attend institutes and con- 
ventions? In how many is anyone employed to conduct a training class? 

Perhaps you will say that I am indulging in a dream, that what I 
have sketched is not really practicable. Well, I am willing to compare 
notes with anyone who thinks that many of the churches are now really 
doing the work of religious education that belongs to them. No person 
who thinks so has his feet upon the ground. He is the dreamer, and 
he is dreaming vain things. And if you ask whether what I have sug- 
gested is financially impossible, I will ask whether it is true that the 
number of pleasure motor cars in use in this country in 1918 really in- 
creased by one million. If so, who is the dreamer? 


























Organizing the Young People’s 
Department of the Sunday School 


FRANK Oris Ers* 


Organization is an instinctive function of youth. It roots in the far- 
distant past when the strength of the wolf was the pack and the 
strength of the pack was the wolf. It works out in each succeeding gen- 
eration as a normal expression of life. Its values, in giving expression 
to natural desire, in carrying on the activities of young people in order- 
ly fashion, and in the preparation which it gives for associated living, 
are so well known that they need only to be mentioned. To organize 
the young people of our Sunday schools into young people’s depart- 
ments is not merely the utilization of the natural desires of the young 
people themselves; rather it is an endeavor to secure the participation 
of all the members of the group in the great ideals and enterprises that 
constitute the Kingdom of God, and to train the young people for the 
fullest service which their mature life shall be able to render. 

The fundamental principle of such organization has been often 
stated: it must be democratic. Whether we regard the question from 
the standpoint of the nature of young people, or from the point of view 
of the inherent genius of our religion, or from the side of efficiency, we 
come to the same conclusion. 

Young people are naturally democratic, though they may learn many 
perversions. Speaking in general terms, youth is ready to believe that 
the rights, privileges and duties of each are the rights, privileges and 
duties of all. If adherence to such a proposition is costly, youth is com- 
monly willing to pay the price. 

Further, our religion is inherently democratic. A gospel that is 
grounded in the infinite worth of every individual, whose founder de- 
clares, “All ye are brethren,” which issues in democracy wherever it is 
freed from external restraints, is surely democratic at its heart. 

From the standpoint of efficiency it may be questioned whether dem- 
ocracy is the most effective method of organization. There are two 
aspecis of this which we do well to distinguish. First, an organization 
is said to be efficient when it turns out a given product with a minimum 
of effort. We have been so accustomed to the statement that an auto- 
cratic or aristocratic organization is most effective that we find it dif- 
ficult even to question the assumption. But it is an assumption; and 
further, it is an assumption which the defeat of Germany and the con- 
tinual friction in autocratically governed industries, seem to prove false. 
On the other hand, the successful operation of a growing number of in- 
dustrial plants upon an increasingly democratic basis suggests that dem- 
ocracy can turn out a given product with a minimum of effort. 


*Mr. Erb is the Secretary for Young People’s work for The American Publication Society. 
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However that may be, a democracy demands to be judged primarily 
in terms of the human product, and only secondarily in terms of a 
smoothly running machine or a perfectly finished article. It is not that 
democracy despises either the one or the other; it is simply that men 
are of more value than either machinery or machine-made products. If 
we have to choose, we choose without hesitation, and reckon efficiency 
in terms of manhood. We are not always obliged to choose, as the 
achievements of our American boys at the Argonne Wood and the Can- 
adian troops at Vimy Ridge have abundantly made clear ; but when we 
must choose, we prefer personal values to perfection of finish. 

If any argument were needed as to the relative efficiency of auto- 
cracy and democracy in producing manhood, we have the answer in a 
multitude of forms. Professor Steiner tells of taking the Hungarian 
Minister of Education to see a game of basket-ball at Hull House. 
When His Excellency, after admiring the skill and initiative of the boys 
remarked that these must be all American born, he was astounded to 
learn that they were all foreign born, most of them in his own country. 
“Why,” said he, “these are the people of whom we have been thinking 
we could make nothing.” 

Perhaps the most effective answer, however, is the thrill we still feel 
when we recall how our raw American troops, thrust reluctantly into 
the desperate battle at Chateau Thierry by the French command, de- 
feated the far-famed Prussian Guard. When trained soldiers, the most 
characteristic expression of autocracy and the least characteristic ex- 
pression of democrcy, met on the battlefield, the democratic soldier was 
discovered to be the equal of several, sometimes as many as ten, soldiers 
of the autocracy. 

Now to apply this principle of democracy somewhat in detail to the 
organization of the young people’s department of the church school; 
this department should be democratic in its constituency. The depart- 
ment should include all the young people who belong to the church’s 
field without respect to class, wealth, culture, occupation, or any other 
external differences. 

There are, however, at least two aspects to which especial attention 
should be directed. Within the young people’s group of any congre- 
gation are persons of all stages of religious development and of the 
most diverse types of religious experience. Our local churches, how- 
ever, represent, each, one predominant aspect of religious experience 
or one outstanding form of religious expression. The situation is not 
unlike that of the public schools where through traditional and other 
forces one type of school has been built up. We have spoken, for ex- 
ample, of the high school, as if only one sort of high school were con- 
ceivable. The result has been, as we are all aware, that a vast majority 
of children drop out of school at fourteen years of age or a little later, 
and a mere handful of pupils graduate from the high school. Wiser 
counsels are now coming to prevail, and progressive communities in- 
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stead of having one type of high school have from two to a dozen high 
school courses—commercial, agricultural, domestic science, technical, 
and so on. This recognition of all the young people of high-school age 
as being alike worthy of consideration, whatever their interest, is meet- 
ing a most enthusiastic response on the part of the young people, and 
the number in our high schools is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

In similar fashion, each Sunday school should recognize differing re- 
ligious types within its legitimate constituency. 

It may be objected to the illustration that there are usually several 
churches of differing types in the same community, so that if a person 
does not find what he needs in one church he may, if he wishes to, go to 
another. While there is a good deal of interchange, the likelihood is 
that if a young person breaks his connection with the church of his 
parents and of his childhood, he will be slow to make a new connection. 
It may be that the real solution to the problem is a community young 
people’s department, whose leaders shall make a sincere and intelligent 
effort to discover what the young people of the community need relig- 
iously, and frame an organization that shall adequately meet the 
situation. 

Further, as to constituency, we must recognize the existence of dif- 
fering mental abilities and types. What is the average mental age of a 
young people’s group? Earl Barnes recently said that the average men- 
tal age of adult Philadelphia was about thirteen years. Again, every- 
one acquainted with children knows that some are quick and others 
slow ; some are imaginative and others prosaic; some are symbolically- 
minded while others are motor-minded; some are sub-normal, others 
are normal and still others super-normal. Each of us will doubtless 
recall friends who have a genius for literature or science or business or 
mechanics or art or music or what not, coupled with a corresponding 
indifference, inability or even antagonism to certain other things. Few 
administrative problems are more difficult than that of serving this 
heterogeneous constituency. We have this same constituency in Sunday 
school, or, more exactly, they are a part of our responsibility. A dem- 
ocratic young people’s department cannot ignore these facts. 

A second application of the democratic principle will be in the plac- 
ing of responsibility. Responsibility is, perhaps, the greatest single ed- 
ucator. Responsibility discovers problems, and the solution of problems 
is the pathway of growth. Responsibility gives dignity and strength to 
life; it restrains impulse and passion; it harnesses enthusiasm; it de- 
velops initiative and confidence. In an organization whose chief pro- 
duct is manhood, responsibility must be constantly and wisely used. 

The nomination and election of officers and committee chairmen 
should be in the hands of the young people themselves, acting, however, 
with the advice of the church or Sunday-school leaders. Every member 
of the department should be trained to feel his responsibility in such 
choices, and his continuing responsibility to support those elected to 
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positions of leadership. Further, ways and means should be discovered 
to place some responsibility upon each one, but the task assigned ought 
always to be a genuine and not a fictitious responsibility invented for the 
purpose of keeping people busy. 

The officers and committee members of a young people’s department 
should be young people within the age-limits of the department. Older 
people, preferably the teachers, will act as advisors, inspiring, guiding, 
restraining, but never attempting to control. The final decision, action 
and responsibility must be that of the young people themselves. 

The democratic placing of responsibility does not carry the implica- 
tion that everyone is capable of filling every office. It rather means the 
study of each person’s aptitudes and interests, and the placing of each 
person where he will be most interested, where his special abilities can 
be utilized, and where he will find his largest opportunity of growth. 
Just as equality of opportunity in education does not mean the same ed- 
ucation for all, but an education adapted to the person’s needs and 
outlook; so equality of opportunity in responsibility will mean a re- 
sponsibility adapted to the person’s abilities, interest, and stage of de- 
velopment. Nevertheless, no person is to be hastily regarded as unable 
to fill a particular place. Perhaps the responsibility of that place is 
just what is needed for his mental and spiritual growth. 

In the third place our principle will work out in the organization of 
a democratic course of study. What is a democratic course of study? 
The answer, in theory, is easy: it is one based on life-needs which are 
not being otherwise met. Dr. Bobbitt in his recent book, “The Cur- 
riculum,” using “curriculum” in the sense of the complete program, lays 
down the principle that the purpose of a curriculum is to rectify mis- 
takes either of commission or omission, whether individual or social. 
He says: “The curriculum of the schools will aim at those objectives 
that are not sufficiently attained as a result of the general undirected ex- 
perience. The curriculum of the directed training is to be discovered in 
the shortcomings of individuals after they have all that can be given by 
the undirected training.” (Pages 44 f.) In other words, our task in 
framing a course of study is to meet all the unmet needs of the entire 
group, in so far as a course of study can satisfy them. We must there- 
fore see our task as the discovery, first, of typical life-problems of young 
people, and second, of the personal problems of the individuals in their 
particular young people’s group. This will be followed by general 
courses of study upon the basis of typical life-problems, supplemented 
by the teacher’s more intimate acquaintance with the needs of the indi- 
viduals of his class or group. Some day we shall have adequate courses 
of study based upon individual and group needs rather than upon 
easily accessible material or ecclesiastical presuppositions. 

F ourth, the democratic principle will function through the program 
of worship. This will be, first of all, worship by the young people them- 
selves. It is not worship carried on by others in the presence of young 
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people, but the young people must themselves participate. This par- 
ticipation will range all the way from attendance and reverent atten- 
tion, to the planning and leadership of a service. The more responsibil- 
ity which young people carry for a service of worship, the greater will 
be the need for guidance by some one who understands what a service 
of worship should be. We do well to recall again, however, that guid- 
ance is not control, and that the development of those who share the 
service is more important than a well-ordered program finely presented. 
This, of course, is no disparagement of a well arranged service properly 
carried through. It is simply that persons are more important than a 
service. 

Further, the worship of the young people’s department will be a 
program of worship. There is no one service or type of service that will 
completely meet the needs of any situation. Some choose the classic 
forms, others are satisfied only with complete spontaneity, while most 
of us prefer varying degrees between these two extremes. Some de- 
mand finely-trained leadership or ecclesiastical sanction, while others 
insist on general participation. Democratic worship will seek out ways 
of serving all kinds of people and all stages of religious development. 

Again, the materials of worship will be so selected and arranged as to 
give adequate expression to every worthy experience, to enrich and ex- 
pand the Christian idealism, and to infuse the spirit of worship into all 
life. 

Fifth, the democratic principle will express itself in service. Ser- 
vice is voluntary self-giving for the sake of others. There can be no 
discussion relative to the place of service in the development of life. 
It satisfies an inner impulse for the giving of self and for the sharing of 
the burdens of others. It reacts in a thrill of joy at the consciousness of 
having helped. It brings our Christian ideals of living out of the 
ethereal realms and translates them into substantial verities of the 
everyday world. It gathers up the best part of what educationalists 
mean by their phrase, “learning by living ;” of what artists mean by “art 
for Art’s sake;” of what moralists mean by “virtue its own reward ;” 
of what preachers mean by “saving life through losing it.” 

This voluntary self-giving for the sake of others ought to begin 
with one’s occupation. All occupations have been classified as either 
predatory or ministerial, the ministerial being those which make a con- 
tribution to human well-being, which add to the sum of human good. It 
is obvious, of course, that some callings usually known as ministerial 
may be carried on without the true spirit of service, though this is the 
exception and not the rule. But one of the greatest needs of our day is 
the permeation of the so-called “secular” occupations with the concep- 
tion of ministry. No better antidote than this ideal can be discovered 
for the prevalent desire to give as little labor as possible for as large 


a remuneration as possible. “This is my work, my blessing, not my 
curse.” 
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But service will go beyond the day’s work at which we earn our bread 
and butter. It will find expression in helpfulness to any who need help. 
Service, in order to be democratic must be intelligent. Intelligence 
is democracy’s breath of life If everyone is to share responsibility, 
everyone must also share the best light offered by knowledge, exper- 
ience and thoughtfulness. In order to seek not merely the good but the 
highest good of those whom it serves, it must know what the highest 
good is, and this cannot be known without study and meditation. In 
order, further, to build substantially and for years, it must have the best 
plan that wisdom and foresight can offer. The knowledge required will 
be that of the need, of the available resources, and of the best way to 
bring needs and resources together. 

In the second place, service will be codperative. During the past 
years we have been learning to codperate with all sorts of people for 
many worthy ends. We must continue that spirit of codperation with 
every agency that stands for the increase of good in the world. As 
Lincoln said, “I must stand with whomever is right.” 

In the third place, democratic service must be personal in at least 
three senses of the word “personal.” It must not only be giving, but 
it must be self-giving. Part of our personality must be in the gift we 
offer. It must be personal in the sense of being the sort of service which 
this person can best render. Human beings are exceedingly versatile, 
but no one can do all things equally well. The utilization of special abil- 
ities and the recognition of specific limitatons both demand considera- 
tion. And part at least of our service should be personally delivered. 
The costliness of one’s gift, the sacrifice it entails, and the good it ren- 
ders are not sufficient justification for failing to add somewhere the 
touch of one’s presence. The best service is that which is personally 
delivered. And it should be the constant endeavor and prayer of the 
leaders of the young people’s department that many of its members shall 
devote themselves to specific Christian ministry in some form as life- 
work, when the element of personal delivery is at its largest. 

Democratic service will be brotherly. It must have behind it the con- 
ception of the brotherhood of man and the driving impulse of the 
brotherly spirit. The people whom we serve are our brothers and they 
need us. They are not aliens even though they may differ from us in 
their habits of thinking and living, in religion, language or race. They 
are not foreigners though they may live at the ends of the earth. They 
are as dear to God as are we, and we best serve God in serving them. 
Consequently, our service must be brotherly in spirit. No perfunctory 
performance meets the situation. No feeling of aloofness, of condescen- 
sion or even of pity will do. Our attitude must be that of genuine good 
will, of a sympathetic entering into these other lives and other situations, 
of a self-giving which shall not count the cost. “Talk not of sacrifice,” 
said Livingstone ; “I have never sacrificed in my life.” 

Now it is obvious that to secure in our young People’s department 
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a service which is intelligent in its goal, personal and codperative in its 
method, and brotherly in its spirit, requires the most careful planning 
and training. It will involve a curriculum of service as scientifically 
planned as any course of study, so that as the youth passes from one 
plane of religious experience to another, he will also pass from one 
stage of service to another. During these later adolescent years, we 
should have something in the nature of a laboratory course in the va- 
rious types and fields of missionary and other service activities. 

Finally, the Unified Program. It would seem almost to go without 
saying that if the preceding principles are adopted, we shall be under 
the immediate necessity of considering every organized group of young 
people in the church, whether it be a Sunday-school class, guild, club, 
young people’s society, or what not. If one could begin at the begin- 
ning, one would undoubtedly set up a single organization and endeavor 
to make its program comprehensive enough to cover every essential ac- 
tivity, and flexible enough to meet any opportunity or demand that 
might arise. In such a case, the question of a name would be relatively 
simple. No one would be offended or alienated if it were called The 
Young People’s Department of the Sunday School. Because, however, 
we come to our present situation with a great deal of history behind us, 
we must take things as we find them, and develop a unified program. 
The Council Plan of organization is being worked successful in many 
places. According to this plan, each organized group sends (two or 
more) delegates to a central Young People’s Council of the church, 
which Council also includes official representatives of the church’s Com- 
mittee on Religious Education. At the regular (monthly or quarterly) 
meetings of this Council all the plans for all the groups are passed in 
review, and a comprehensive program evolved which provides for all 
necessary functions. Each organization is given particular responsibil- 
ity for that element of the program which constitutes its predominant 
emphasis. Missionary meetings, plays, study classes and so forth may 
be the direction of the missionary society. Devotional meetings may be 
assigned to the leadership of the Young People’s Society. Bible study 
classes are in the hands of the Sunday school. Social features are 
assigned to different groups from time to time, but are worked out so 
as to include everyone. Instead of a number of independent, competi- 
tive, more or less inefficient societies, not one of them able to reach all 
the young people, or to provide for all the unmet needs of its group, the 
Council eliminates the waste through friction and overlapping, and 
turns to real service the total energy of all the young people of the 
church. It should be added that this Young People’s Department of the 
Church will solve the problems of the present day only if it has wise and 
tactful leadership. Adults with the gifts of vision, inspiration, and guid- 
ance, who will at the same time be able and willing to give sufficient 
time to the organization, are the sine qua non of success. 











The Church’s Job 


Durant Drake, Pu. D.* 


“What is the church’s job? To ‘save’ men?” Yes, to save them 
from the pitfalls of life, from their own blindness and weakness, from 
the dangerous influences that play upon them, from all sorts of false 
ideals and distorted conceptions of value. The Way of Salvation is— 
Christianity. But Christianity saves men not, in the last analysis, by 
being understood, or by being believed, but by being lived. The task of 
the church, then, is clear. It is not, ultimately, to induce people to ac- 
cept the truth of Christianity, or to call themselves Christians, but to 
train them to be Christian, in their daily conduct. 

The general practice of Christianity would not, indeed, by itself 
solve the intricate problems which our democracy is continually raising. 
But our worst obstacles are, after all, moral; and if the Church could 
make Christian character a widespread possession, our social order 
could be reformed by leaps and bounds. No greater service to our de- 
mocracy, then, could be conceived than the training of boys and girls, 
men and women, in Christian character. 


WHAT THE CHURCH Is DoING ToDAY 


Now the Church has in all times succeeded in making a few of its 
members really Christian in character—really pure and strong and un- 
selfish and full of the joy of service. Are these true Christians of dif- 
ferent clay from the rest of us? No, at least not in great measure; 
spirituality is not inherited but acquired. There is no inherent reason 
why the great mass of our people should not be guided into this happier, 
more beautiful, more useful life. 

It is a grave question, however, whether we are not rather getting 
fewer and fewer men and women of marked spirituality, and in danger 
of getting fewer still, if the Church does not awaken to the actual sit- 
uation. The situation that I mean is this: The older type of piety was 
produced chiefly by daily hours of poring over the Bible, and prayer- 
ful offering of allegiance to its teachings. But, for good or ill, the 
modern world is losing the niive conception of the Bible as an oracle, 
a source of ultimate authority, which led to that method of religious 
education. The younger generation reads the Bible as a set of interest- 
ing and often inspiring historical documents ; but the uniqueness of the 
Bible is gone. It can no longer have the same power of “suggestion” 
that it had over the minds of an earlier generation. 

There are many gains that go with this loss. The older, exclusively 
Bible-bred piety tended, naturally, to narrowness; the virtues not 
preached in the Bible were not fostered. There was little breadth of 
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sympathy with alien ideals, little of the spirit that keeps ever seeking for 
new ideas, little real open-mindedness, little passion for truth. All the 
moral problems were supposed to be solved. The attitude of credulity, 
acceptance, was placed above that of a healthy criticism; free thought 
was frowned upon as dangerous. Hence devout Christians have been 
the ultra-conservative force in the community, and the Church the 
least plastic of our institutions—as Mr. Lowes Dickinson puts it, 
“counsel retained for the present order.” 

But worse than that: this older piety was too merely a personal 
piety ; it did not realize that the biggest moral problems are all social. It 
seems incredible to us today that the devoutest Christians of the past 
generation should have done so little to Christianize our industrial, 
political, international life. What were they thinking of! With sa- 
loons, houses of vice, vile “shows” in every city, with graft and boodle 
rampant in government, with newspapers in the grip of selfish class in- 
terests, industries run for the private profit of a few lucky owners, with 
children working long hours when they ought to be at school, with the 
luxury of the rich jostling the bitter need of the poor, with the nations 
pursuing policies so selfish that they led to the Great War,—what were 
they doing, communing comfortably with God in their closets, when 
every ounce of their effort was so sorely needed for the solving of these 
intricate problems, the steering of the world into a really Christian 
order? 

Altogether, it is no wonder that the world has looked rather askance 
at Christian piety. It has seemed too dogmatic, too blind, too back- 
ward looking, too content with the personal virtues. We must develop 
a broader, more practical, redder-blooded piety, a piety with a sense of 
humor and a love of all innocent pleasures, an outward and forward 
looking piety, terribly bent on making over our world, and willing to 
have its worth measured by its observable value to the community. For 
this—perhaps less serene and sweet, but really higher, because more 
useful—piety, we need more than the Bible. After all, it is not with the 
problems of Moses or of Paul that we are concerned, but with the prob- 
lems of today. And the exclusive use of the Bible keeps the Church too 
much at arm’s length from actual life. The younger generation feels 
this unreality, this ecclesiastical remoteness, and is restive under it. 
Their real interests and problems lie outside. 

The result is that we fall between two stools. The methods that 
formed that beautiful type of personal holiness of an earlier day are no 
longer available for us; and, indeed, we do not want to produce just 
that type today. But we have not worked out new methods to produce 
the type of character we want. 

Is the problem hopeless? Is there no possible way to produce a 
piety of a practical sort among great numbers of men and women? No 
one can think so who has seen what skilful education can do with the 
most unpromising material. No, the trouble is that the Church has not 
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clearly enough realized the exact nature of its problem. Its problem 
is, to form Christian character ; and the process of character-formation 
is, above all else, a process of training the will. It is easy enough to have 
ideals ; but to get them incorporated into life is the point. This requires 
the use of powerful and unremitting forces. It profits us nothing that 
we give assent to spiritual truths, that we wish ourselves pure and kind 
and self-controlled, it is not enough that we will in our best hours to 
follow the highest. The tides of the spirit will recede, the persuasion of 
the ideal will fade, the longing to live nobly will evaporate, the impulse 
of the moment will have its way. Only the trained will can be de- 
pended on to keep true; and so the crux of the problem of the Church is 
the problem of directing and strengthening the will. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF SUCGESS 


Now instead of launching into an abstract discussion of the 
psychology of will-training, I ask your attention to a concrete illustra- 
tion of success in this undertaking. I venture to say that the best re- 
sults in character-building that are being attained in this country today 
are being attained by the organizations of Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, and Girl Scouts. In proportion to the number of boys and girls 
they are reaching, they are doing far more for the youth of the coun- 
try than the churches are doing. And this is because they have under- 
stood the psychology of youth—I would even say, the psychology of the 
human being—better than the churches have understood it. Of course 
they succeed in very varying degree in different cases, according to 
the human material they have to deal with, and the adequacy of the 
scoutmaster or guardian to his or her position as guide and adviser. But 
on the whole they are succeeding well enough to make this the most 
promising venture in the moral training of youth that has ever been 
devised. 

What is the secret of their success? First and foremost, they 
really interest the average boy and girl,—which is more than we can 
honestly say of church and Sunday-school. We may as well make up 
our minds to this: you cannot save unless you can interest. And the av- 
erage boy, to be quite frank, is bored—or irked—in church or Sunday- 
school. He has to be pushed to attend, he gets little or nothing out of 
it. It is what his parents want him to be interested in, not what he is 
interested in. He has no share in its program, no opportunity to ex- 
press himself in it. Jewish history (or pseudo-history), supposed acts 
of Christian apostles, exhortations of Christian missionaries to their in- 
fant congregations—all this is not only remote, but seldom gives him a 
vision of the sort of hero he really admires. This is partly due to the 
false atmosphere of the goody-goody which is created by tradition about 
these really red-blooded men. But, however that may be, these are not 
his natural heroes, and it is very difficult to make him give more than a 
languid attention to them. 
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On the other hand, the name “scout,” with all the glamor of danger 
and endurance and skill that it suggests, the wearing of a khaki uniform, 
the romance of outdoors unfolded to him, the opportunities for de- 
veloping skill in all sorts of alluring and useful ways—all this, and much 
more in the fascinating program of scouting, not only rouses and keeps 
the boy’s interest, but keeps it in general at a pretty high pitch. 

But to say that the boy is interested does not go far enough; the 
maintaining of the Scout code becomes his own interest. Whereas at 
church, or even at young people’s devotional meetings the boy common- 
ly is in the attitude of feeling that he ought to believe and desire this 
and that, in the Scout code he has what represents his own actual ideals. 
The great international Scout movement is his movement, he is part of 
it, and is proud of it. Instead of being exhorted, preached at, repressed, 
his own longing to be a good scout is enough. “A scout is trustworthy ; 
a scout is loyal; a scout is helpful; a scout is clean; a scout is cheer- 
ful; a scout is reverent.” The principle of “suggestion” is used in the 
adroitest way in this scout law, which is worth a thousand prohibitions. 
Boys are just as eager to be autonomous as grown ups; let them have 
a code that is their own code, and they will stick to it through rain and 
shine. They are far more sensitive to the approval and blame of their 
equals than to that of their elders. When they attain to the privilege 
of being a scout, and repeat the Scout Oath: “On my honor I will do 
my best to do my duty to God and my country, and to obey the scout 
law ; to help other people at all times ; to keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight,” they are not merely hearing 
what their elders want them to do, they are saying what they them- 
selves want to do, and will to do. 

More than this: the scout not only develops the power of self- 
compulsion (which is the essence of conscience) by his personal 
espousal of the scout code, but his scouting activities require him to put 
this code into constant practice. He learns not by being taught, but by 
doing—which is the best way to learn many things, and the only way 
to learn character. It is ideals actually made use of that count. Sunday- 
school teaching and church exhortation rarely get focused upon any 
positive thing the boy is about to do; it is tucked away with his stiff 
dress-up clothes and the other uncomfortable memories of Sunday, 
when the boy starts out on his real life on Monday morning. If he is a 
scout, however, he is conscious of being a scout on Monday morning; 
he must begin to look for the opportunity to do his daily “good turn,” 
he has the honor of his troop at stake, he has all sorts of useful and dif- 
ficult achievements to work toward in his spare moments. Instead of a 
vague feeling that he must be “good,” “keep out of mischief,” refrain 
from this or that, his mind is fixed upon a positive program toward 
which his natural instincts lead him, and which is gradually making him 
self-reliant, resourceful, sturdy, and full of a clean, normal zest in life. 
Boys are not naturally bad, they are resourceless, they need things to 
do. Wrong doing is energy gone astray. Salvation lies in their having 
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wholesome activities—and so far as possible they should be outdoor ac- 
tivities—so shot through with moral values that out of the very joy of 
doing will crystallize social ideas and personal power. 

In the nature of the case, church-services and Sunday-schools, with 
their hour or two a week, can accomplish little. Character-building 
takes time. Just as the saints of an earlier day attained their type of 
spirituality through daily poring over the Bible and self-examination 
and prayer, so the men of strong and sweet character that we need today 
can only be produced by some force working within them every day in 
the week. Scouting is such a seven-day-in-the-week affair. 

Even the public school takes less than a quarter of the boy’s waking 
time during the year, and leaves his play-hours—the most valuable and 
dangerous part of his day—untouched. It rarely gets a deep hold on 
the boy’s allegiance. And although much can be, and ought to be done 
toward character-building in the schools, the school atmosphere, like the 
church-atmosphere, remains for most boys an alien atmosphere, so that 
the ideas there set before him, and the habits there required, often do 
not transfer to the hours of his own free life and become his very own. 

It may be objected that scouting is all very well, but is not religious 
education. Well, neither is Bible study, or church-attendance, in itself. 
These are all but means to an end—character-building ; the question is, 
which is, for boys and girls, the most effective means. I have myself 
no doubt as to the answer. But without attempting comparative esti- 
mates of usefulness, it is clear that the scouting program makes its mem- 
bers manly, alert, honorable, and courteous, with bodies trained to serve 
their wills, and wills trained to ideals of service. And since there is no 
conflict, but rather the opportunity for heartiest co-operation, between 
church, Sunday-school, and scout-troop, there is no excuse for failure 
on the part of the churches everywhere to use the scouting-program. 

As it is, eighty per cent of the troops are connected with churches, 
and a majority of scout-masters are ministers or Sunday-school work- 
ers. But as yet a scant ten percent of our churches are using the move- 
ment, and less than half a million boys, out of eight or ten millions, are 
enrolled. The scout movement is growing rapidly, as is that of the Camp 
Fire girls, whose program, with its fascinating symbolism and poetry, 
is equally efficacious in character-building. Those movements should 
be linked so closely to the churches that they will form a natural door- 
way to church-membership. The boys and girls should be made to 
feel, as they grow older, that the Church is the great organization that 
seeks to realize in the world the ideals which they have sought, in their 
way too, to realize, and so is their natural home. 


THE OpporTuUNITY WitH YouTH 


It will always be with youth that most can be done. But we older 
people are still in some degree plastic, and in need of every possible help 
in strengthening and repairing and further building of our Christian 
character. The success with younger folk of the movement of which I 
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have been speaking, should be full of suggestion for us. For after all 
the psychology of the adult is much the same as that of youth. 

What we need is, perhaps, not less exhortation, but certainly more 
ways of expressing for ourselves our own ideals ; we need participation 
in activities that will crystallize our ideals into actual habits. Church- 
membership must be less a passive acquiescence, and more a personal 
espousal, in which we pledge ourselves to definite, concrete standards of 
conduct, and to tangible achievement in the form of sacrifice and effort 
for service. No amount of listening to preaching—much less the hour 
or two a week of the church-services—can take the place of this per- 
sonal interest and activity. The church-service is to many people a 
pleasant emotional exhilaration (of the only sort respectable, or avail- 
able, on Sunday), the producer of a Sunday mood, completely forgotten 
by Monday morning, and never focused upon the doings of the week. 

You may protest that the Church is not to be blamed if Christians 
do not practice their Christianity. But it is not a question of blame that 
I am concerned with, it is the question how the Church can succeed in 
doing her job. Her job is to make people live Christianly, not to pro- 
vide Sunday entertainment. In so far as Christians do not practice 
their Christianity, the Church has not yet succeeded in doing her job. 
It is too easily assumed that there must be some vital effect from a ser- 
vice of hymns, Bible-readings, exhortation. But experience shows that 
very often there is no observable effect whatsoever. Going to church is 
for many people like going to the movies—except that going to church 
gives a comfortable illusion of having done one’s duty ; one is taken out 
of oneself and mildly exhilarated; but one turns back again to one’s 
week-day selfishness and pettiness and actual working purposes. 

I say, therefore, that the Church should, in all humility, learn a les- 
son from the Scout and Camp Fire movements, should not only utilize 
these programs for its youth, but should adopt the underlying psychology 
of these movements for its adult membership. Great numbers of these 
boys and girls are practising their simple but vital code better than all 
but a few Christians are practising their Christianity. In a way, the 
Church may take credit for this new impulse among our youth, for its 
ideals are, after all, the old Christian ideals, handed down by the 
Church and always held up by her, if only partially lived up to. But our 
boys and girls are shaming us. Shall we let them grow up into an at- 
mosphere of “real life” that is selfish, hard, materialistic, and pleasure- 
loving? Or shall we train the great masses of our older, church-going 
population to practise these ideals with the same genuineness of en- 
thusiasm? If this could be done, we should breathe free when we 
think of the future of our democracy. 

A world of people who practised these virtues—what an altered 
world it would be! It would be the Kingdom of God on earth. It is 
precisely to bring in the day of that Kingdom that the Church exists. 
This is the Church’s job; and until it succeeds in actually getting that 
job done, it cannot rest content. 











The Church and the Returning Soldier 
Rosert W. Gamoon, D. D.* 


The problem of the church school and the returning soldier 
is in a certain sense that of the church school and the out-going 
soldier. Some aspects of the problem have changed but the school 
that was not reaching the fellows before they went to war will probably 
not reach them when they return, and it is likewise true that the school 
that did not know how to use the talent of young men in bearing its 
responsibilities before they went to war will probably not be a very 
great success in doing it now. The testimony of those who have been 
doing religious work with the boys “over there” is almost unanimous 
that the fellow that was in the church and the church school before 
the war will probably be there when he returns. There is little evi- 
dence that the returning soldier who cared for the church before he 
went away and bore responsibility for its work will be antagonistic 
to the church when he returns, nor is there much evidence that soldiers 
on their return to their communities are going to revolutionize the 
church and its work. Already many of the soldiers who fought “over 
there” are back in our churches. So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover those who went away with a prejudice against the church school 
have returned with it—the only difference is that the prejudice is 
intensified. If the church school reaches these fellows it will have 
to do something to overcome this prejudice. On the other hand I 
have found that a good many of the fellows who were in the church 
school before they went away immediately went into its services on 
their return. Some of them say frankly that their experiences have 
carried them beyond the ordinary school’s methods and ideals but 
they love its fellowship and are not disposed to criticize it nor to 
desert it. 

The problem then of the church school and the home-coming 
soldier is in large measure the problem of the school and the out- 
going soldier. There are several aspects to the problem. It is a question, 
first of all, of finding teachers who can command the respect and atten- 
tion of the young men, teachers of the right sort of personality to 
win them, teachers who can present the truth to them in such a way 
as to get from them the proper reaction, and teachers that can set 
before them a way of service that will appeal as being worth while 
and that will in its final analysis touch the sacrificial life. 

The finding of such a teacher is most fundamental to the solution 
of the problem. The question of courses of study and of method 
used are important but they are not first. The men have not been 
carrying their share of responsibility for teaching in the church school. 
More and more the burden of the teaching and the officering of the 
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schools has fallen upon the women until many of the schools have 
a woman for superintendent and nearly all of them are pretty thorough- 
ly feminized. These women are in most cases the very salt of the 
earth, but many of them are of mature age and have not had a life 
experience that enables them to understand young men, especially 
young men who have been through war. If we expect to hold our 
young men in the church school at least a proportion of the members of 
the school must be men and most of the teaching of the young men must 
be done by men. 

One sees the difference in this respect between England and our 
own country and it was evident even in wartime. England is a man’s 
country. It exists for men and the churches and everything else 
are run by men. Large numbers of men were in the churches at every 
service even during wartime, many of them soldiers on leave. The 
reports of many of the ministers over there concerning the effects of 
the war on their church schools showed that they were hampered 
greatly because such a multitude of their young men, had gone to 
war, both teachers and pupils. Rev. F. B. Meyer said to us: “It is 
hard to hold the boys now, for we had plenty of men teachers before 
the war began, practically all of whom have gone and many of them 
have been killed.” It is not always true that a young man will do the 
best job of teaching for young men but it is generally true. Our im- 
mediate task then if the church school is to interest the returning 
soldier is to get larger numbers of men for teachers and also to bring 
practically the entire male membership of the church into the church 
school. 

We need to keep the emphasis upon young men teaching young 
men. The atmosphere of the present is not particularly favorable 
to reactionary forces. While there is nothing like the turmoil in our 
country that many thought would occur as soon as the war was over, 
the forces of our progressiveness are very active and not only are 
young people affected by these but many adults as well. Our teachers 
should be those who sympathize with the idealism of youth; with his 
belief that the world can be revolutionized, that progress is possible, 
and that the Golden Age is on ahead. It is impossible for the re- 
actionary of our church life to do effective work with our young men, 
especially those who have had the experience of war. The lan- 
guage that they speak and the atmosphere that they breathe is very 
different from that of the Tory world. The church school, then, if 
it is to hold and teach and make the way open for the sacrificial life 
of the soldier, must have men—large numbers of men in the church 
school and it must have keen, strong, magnetic men as teachers of 
classes of young men. 

The courses of study for the young people in many of our church 
schools were outgrown years ago, in fact, when one looks over them, 
one wonders if they ever were adapted to the purpose at hand. Our 
young people know little about theology and they care less. They 
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are interested in what they call practical life. The returning soldier 
will probably make more of this practical aspect than he did before. 
The war has thrown into bold relief the need of a real application of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ to life. Our soldiers have offered their 
lives because this application had not been made. They have come 
to see as never before the bearing of governmental ideals upon every- 
day living. They want to know how community affairs can be so ar- 
ranged as to give every man a fair chance, they are thinking more 
than ever before of the relationship of capital and labor, of employer 
and employee. They are discussing the questions of a League of 
Nations, of conscription, of militarism, and they have felt the demand 
that all these problems be fairly settled, and that they shall be so 
settled that another world war will never occur. We were not furnish- 
ing studies of this sort as we should before the war came on. Investi- 
gation showed that our young people who went to college were largely 
ignorant of these questions. If we are to hold the returning soldier 
and other young men of his age, we must set him right regarding these 
affairs. We have been trying to meet the needs of the youth with 
hodge podge lessons of the goody-goody type long enough, we must 
now have studies that thoroughly grapple with the problem. If one 
takes into account the output of all our presses and publishing societies, 
there is at hand a fairly complete list of books that lend themselves 
to the carrying forward of this sort of teaching. 

We also had difficulty before the war in making the proper de- 
mand upon the sacrificial life of the youth. We spent much time in 
discussing the question of a moral equivalent for war with the hope 
that we should light upon something that in peace would demand 
sacrifice as war demands it. There were a lot of people of wealth 
and leisure who were eking out a bare existence before we got into 
war—they were tired of life—but they have found in the last two 
years how great it is to live when one can suffer for others; they know 
that the soul that gives is the soul that lives. It has been true of not 
a few of our wealthy young men. They have gone to the trenches, 
they have dug ditches, they have carried the wounded over the top, 
and have made good in every sort of drudgery and they have believed 
that they were in this sort of thing really laying down their lives for 
their country and that thus they won the war against autocracy. We 
must now find a way to get our young people to serve so that the 
sacrifice shall really be worth while. 

We must do away with the vicious distinction made between 
Christian service and every-day life and we must let our young men 
see that every-day living in the spirit of Jesus is Christian living, that 
bearing the hard things for the maintenance of right standards in the 
world is Christian living, that the attitude that we maintain in the 
church, in the business office, on the street, and everywhere, has to 
do with Christian living. Shall it not be that they come to see that teach- 
ing a class of rough-necks and giving up for them that they may learn 
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how to live is just as really the sacrificial life as digging trenches over 
there. They believed that it was worth while to undergo any drudg- 
ery there to defeat Germany. We ought to be able to put the needs 
of character building, of community service, of training boys and 
girls, to them in such a way that they will see the results in this field 
are worth while and that they can afford to sacrifice their comfort 
and their money for these ends. 

We lost young men and young women from our church schools 
before the war because we failed to meet their social needs. So large a 
proportion of our people now live in cities and so many of our young 
men especially are away from home that the meeting of the social 
needs is an acute problem. One sees how great the need is if one 
visits the ordinary dance hall in a great city on Saturday night. Our 
young people, many of them, live in hall bedrooms and they must have 
some place to spend their evenings. Our young men should have an 
opportunity to meet respectable young women under good conditions 
and there should be chance for the exercise of the play instinct and 
social self expression. If we do not supply this need in the church, 
it will be supplied elsewhere under commercialized conditions. 

Many of these young people have only a meagre education; they 
are not accustomed to reading and for most of them recreation is needed 
at the close of a day of hard work. Can the church school supply this 
and the opportunity for social intercourse of their own age? In most 
of the so-called evangelical denominations there has been and is a 
prejudice against certain forms of amusements—the theatre, the dance, 
and certain games. Is this prejudice well founded? Is it to continue? 
The dance has undoubtedly gone into many circles because of the 
war, where it was not received before. Will the church use it? Is 
the church school ready to care for the legimate social needs of young 
men? If it is to hold them, it must give them wholesome recreation 
and the society of the other sex, and bring to them all the healing 
that comes from good fellowship. It must give them a chance to form 
life relationships under the best circumstances. The need is acute 
just now because of the dislocation that has come from the conscrip- 
tion of millions of men and the taking of them from their normal 
surroundings to the work of war and the demobilization that has fol- 
lowed. Many of them are finding it difficult to get located again. In 
addition to other friendly agencies that are working on the problem 
the young people’s department of the church school may do a great 
deal to keep courage in the hearts of some of our young men who have 
been a part of the school and who most naturally turn to it for help. 











The Function of the Association in Relation 
to Religious Education in the Community 


J. M. Arran, M. A.* 


Following the papers in which Professors Kilpatrick and Coe* have 
splendidly revealed the content and method of religious education as a 
function in the achieving of democracy we confine ourselves to the 
function of the Young Men’s Christian Association in this process. 

Two questions at once arise: First, what is the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and why consider it as an agent in religious edu- 
cation in the community? Second, what is the situation in the commu- 
nity which calls for such an agent as the Association, or which gives op- 
portunity for such an agency to effectively function. 

The Association is a movement from within the ranks of the Prot- 
estant church. It has for its goal the relating of men to each other on 
a Christian basis. Its motive during the days of its early life was the 
associating of young men with and for each other in the Jesus way. 
This ideal, varying somewhat through the decades, has ever been the 
goal of the Association. As an ideal it includes the ever widening circles 
of relation until the Jesus way is reached in all the affairs of men in all 
the relations of the world. 

As a movement within the Protestant church the Association shared 
some of the weaknesses inherited by the Protestant from the Catholic 
church; such, for example, as the bondage of abstract theology, the 
goal of individualistic salvation, legalism and the casuistry which always 
goes with it—all of which still bind and enthrall the brotherhood sadly. 
Along with the church leaders the leaders of the Association are grad- 
ually freeing themselves from these weaknesses and frankly adopting 
the socialization of man as the Christian goal. 

However, the socialization that is sought by the Association is not a 
colorless crossing of group or race or creedal lines. The Association be- 
lieves there is something more important than merely living across social 
barriers for the sake of living with and in common with everybody. 
There is a way to live—the Jesus way—and the chief motive of the As- 
sociation is to cause all men everywhere to achieve in their living the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. The true Association worker is, therefore, no spineless social 
creature; instead he is a flaming evangel of the good news of Jesus 
Christ,—of universal social concern in living ; and is ever alert to bring 
such living to pass in all the relationships of men. 

The Association is a lay movement; it is a movement of men for 
men ; therefore, the outstanding lay church leaders of any community, 
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no matter what the denomination, are sought for its boards and commit- 
tees. These, too, are working committees, not paper padding. Thus, 
the business and engineering skill so highly developed in many men is 
put to the task of Christianizing the social relations of the men and boys 
in the various communities. A scanning of the lists of the boards and 
committees is sufficient here. 

This choosing of the strong ior the boards and committees of the 
Association has brought on the criticism of the autocracy of wealth or 
capitalistic catering by the Movement. There has been, and is, room 
for this criticism. The same criticism, however, applies equally to the 
parent—the church. Both are now, at least in part, finding their way 
into social justice. 

The Association as a movement is interdenominational in character 
and, therefore, frankly refuses to be entangled in church doctrinal 
quarrels. Every now and then some church indoctrinated folk seek to 
convict the Association on the ground of not holding some so-called es- 
sential doctrine. The Association does not teach church doctrines but 
seeks to stirnulate the full living of the life of Jesus Christ among all 
men, and is now more and more interpreting this Christ-like living in 
terms of the social good of all, that is, society building as over against in- 
dividualistic salvation. 

We may say, therefore, in summary, that the Association is a Prot- 
estant interdenominational lay movement, existing for the purpose of 
supplementing and aiding the church in community-wide effort to 
leaven the whole of society with the living described by the term, “the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 

When we approach the second question, what is the situation in the 
community which calls for such an agent as the Association, or which 
gives opportunity for such an agency to effectively function?—we are 
forced to note actual situations. The average section of a city or county 
which folk usually designate as a community is a sort of nondescript 
proposition. It is a conglomeration of intertwining, opposing, contigu- 
ous, but far from being socially united, groups sometimes pulling to- 
gether in related purpose, but, mostly, all unconscious of each other’s ex- 
istence. Usually the term community signifies a group of people, or an 
aggregate of families, living within a more or less prescribed area and 
having interests more or less in common, in occupation, language, com- 
merce, politics, religion, social intercouse, education. A close analysis of 
any such section, however, will give a rude shock to any who assume the 
existence in practical living of this common concern in common interests. 

Politically a so-called community is severed and divided into many 
self-centered and opposing groups. Some few of the section are con- 
cerned about making a community; others are frankly concerned in 
exploitation for self-gain ; others live within the community but not of 
the community, with no concern whatsoever about grouping. Even a 
little study will reveal that any one community is cut in many crisscross 
directions by the political sections and castes that are found therein. 
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Industrially a section known as a community is made up of capital- 
ists, laborers, men of much means, men of lesser means, men of poverty, 
men who are skilled and men who are unskilled. Some there are who 
live on inherited wealth, some who earn what they have, some who get 
by keen tricks of the trade. These groups may have a few things in 
common but mostly float apart and away from common concern for the 
common good. These groups are really caste systems of selfish interests 
within the social body—each suspicious of the other; and despite all 
that has been done to develop understanding between these classes, the 
average community is still cut this way and that by such social castes. 
There are professors in our great universities who have never had a 
working-man sit down at their table, or who have never sat with such 
men in conversational friendship, or visited the working-man’s home, 
nor do they know anything about the problems and issues that crowd 
the working-man’s life. The understanding and fellow-feeling be- 
tween castes is feeble indeed. Necessarily they float on different levels 
and common concern for the common good under such conditions is a 
far cry. 

Educationally the average community is severed by the intellectuals 
of varying degrees floating together into mutually agreeable groups. 
The highly intellectual seek companionship on their level ; those of lesser 
degree, on theirs; those of low degree spend most of their energy in 
procuring food and drink ; and these associate on the plane of the physi- 
cal senses. Barriers exist between these castes. 

In a certain community there is a Shakespearean club, with the 
highly privileged in the way of school and college as members. Only 
those who respond to the literary interest are welcome. There are 
others in the community who have attained their intellectual standard 
through the give and take of business and professional life. These 
do not float naturally with the above, nor with those of lower rank. 
There are still others, in varying degrees of intellectual grouping, 
floaters on life’s sea, searching for association, but who do not them- 
selves recognize its meaning. Intellectually there is no such thing as a 
community of understanding and social interrelationships between the 
groups found in the so-called community. 

The churches of the average community, even where the federated 
church exists in its best form, are still individual social units, with 
consciousness denominational and local and, therefore, practicing sep- 
arateness and selfishness, with all the barriers this entails between. We 
call ourselves Christian, but we have not yet learned as churches to pool 
our interests in great fellowships of purpose for the common good. 
Several years ago an election against the saloon was lost in a neighbor- 
hood where the male church membership of the Protestant churches 
alone was sufficient to carry the election: the suspicion existing between 
these bodies lost the election. The war and concomitant social upheaval 
are awakening great purposes and bringing church bodies into align- 
ment of purpose. Still, to work together for the common good of all 
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is far from being the motive of church life. Moreover, the vast number 
of folk that are now within no church pale are outside of the church 
grouping entirely and are very often frankly suspicious of the purposes 
of the church itself. 

Even an individual church in a community is split into groups: there 
are the rich and the poor; the social “four hundred” versus the social 
“leftovers.” Examples are legion of individual churches struggling to 
beget peace and harmony between their factions. 

This maelstrom of conflicting groups and interests should not, how- 
ever, bind us in pessimism. Rather should we recognize this practical 
situation of broken and failing relationships as the only soil out of which 
to grow and cultivate democracy. It should cause us to recognize our one 
supreme task, that of bridging relationships in the social order. 

The Association being what it is, and the practical situation of a 
community being what it is, what is the function of such an organization 
in such situations? First, the Association, being interdenominational 
in character and community-wide in interest, has for its task the stim- 
ulating of the resident forces in discovering the actual conditions 
existing as far as groupings are concerned. This task is most often 
called a survey ; but much more than the ordinary survey reveals should 
be discovered by the resident forces of the community. The facts 
regarding water, milk, play, special education and reading are of great 
importance and reveal many facts concerning the groupings of any 
section. However, for the purpose of developing Christian democracy 
the attitudes between groups which lay behind all these are far the more 
important. The dispositions and prejudices that are at play in the inter- 
relations ; the feelings of groups versus groups ; the barriers which sep- 
erate folk—make it absolutely essential that these be discovered if these 
groups are to be lead to fellowship together in fundamental purposes. 

It needs to be said, also, that the survey should be made by resident 
folk who will function in reshaping broken relations. Many surveys 
have been made by experts, resulting in books setting forth the facts 
and conditions discovered. These have done much good, but mere 
revelations of conditions, while good, are not so good as discovery on 
the part of the resident forces themselves—they who are affected and 
therefore concerned. The discovery of broken and inadequate relations 
by those who are themselves parties to these relations is the greatest 
incentive known to stimulate them to change the conditions. It is the 
task of the Association, as said above, because of its community-wide, 
interdenominational character, to lead the church forces in the know- 
ing of their own community and the relation or part that this community 
plays in the larger whole of human society. 

A second function of the Association is that of leadership in the 
meeting of community-wide needs and programs of activities. The 
local church is not capable at present of furnishing community-wide 
recreation and play. The Association here has the task of uniting 
church forces in this community-wide effort. Play as the fundamental 
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basis for education makes this task of supreme importance to both the 
church and the Association. 

It is a fact that up to the present no nation-wide scheme for the 
religious education of boys and young men has been developed by either 
the church or the Association. It is the task of the Association to 
foment, on the part of the church, such a unified scheme which breaks 
over all denominational lines, both in the community and in the nation. 
Such a scheme has been developed in the Dominion of Canada in the 
Canadian Standard Efficiency Training program, and is increasingly 
growing toward perfection as an ideal for the developing of Canadian 
young manhood. There can be no excuse for the church folk of the 
United States not developing such a plan. The war has revealed our 
greatest weakness—the lack of an American ideal of citizenship. From 
many sources we are now having the goal of this citizenship defined as 
Christian democracy. Just as Germany for forty years inculcated her 
autocratic ideals into her people for the purpose of world domination, 
just so the church forces of America must set as their goal the Christian 
democratizing of the American people. The Association, being a child 
of the church, can take large leadership in the developing of such a pro- 
gram. The jealousies that now exist between denominations and 
between organizations sink into insignificance in the face of this task. 
Whether the Association is to become lost in a great service, even to the 
extent of losing its identity, is of little moment. The thing that 
is necessary is the Christian democratizing of the boys and young men 
of this and each succeeding generation. The Association, functioning 
through the church, must either meet this challenge by serving, and thus 
uniting, the churches in this great task or else both the Association and 
the church will prove themselves inefficient in perhaps the most crucial 
period the world has ever known. 

Weare conscious, as we speak of this program, of the wide develop- 
ment of the Scout movement and the fact that the Scout movement is 
utilizable by all agencies and all denominations, such as the Catholic, 
the Jew, the Protestant. We are just as conscious, however, that the 
program of the future that is to achieve a Christian democracy must 
have a definite kind of social concern as its motive. The Association 
is, therefore, glad to be a part of the Protestant church in these days, 
and is exceedingly thankful to actively stand for the universal mode 
of concern as revealed to men in Jesus Christ. It is the task, therefore, 
of the Association to make the Protestant church the most strategic 
power for universal community building that exists in the world. This 
does not put the Protestant church over against other agencies but 
makes it a real factor able to join with them in universal living. It is, 
therefore, the chief task of the Associations—(and the Associations are 
those elements of a community associating with one another on the 
Chritian basis, for the purpose of extending this same association to all 
men everywhere )—to strengthen and develop the Protestant church. 

This support of the Protestant church is not be undestood as a 
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support of one local church over against other local churches in the same 
section, as many congregations and pastors now desire: the task of the 
Association is to foment a community-wide interest—for the Jesus way 
transcends all sectarian barriers. When a local church asks an Asso- 
ciation to allow its boys to have the use of the gymnasium floor separate 
from all other groups—as though contact with other groups would 
somehow poison them,—that church is to be severely rebuked. The Asso- 
ciation must refuse to work for one church alone. To be sure, this 
often looks to pastors like a refusal to work with and for the church. 
It is far from it. The aiding of work that is community-wide in im- 
portance is the highest service that the Association can give to the local 
church. 

The Associations have, again, a chief function in discovering and 
training leaders for churches and for extra-church activities. There 
are few movements that have developed the executive qualities and 
qualities of leadership as has the Association. Many other organizations 
have borrowed these leaders in the developing of their own work. We 
are glad to have it so. We are not only glad to lend our leaders to these 
other movements, but we must go on to discover and train the enormous 
latent leadership in every community as active agents in the local organ- 
izations in the stimulating and fomenting of work for the common good 
of all. 

Leadership must be discovered by the Association for groups not 
now touched by the church. For example, the church has as yet failed 
to discover that there is an employed boy or an employed-boy problem. 
The Association must help the churches to discover the fact that the 
majority of boys are working boys, and that their problems as working 
boys are very keen and very different from those of the academically 
minded school boy. Many Associations claim that the work with the 
employed boy is the peculiar problem of the Association. This is true 
in part only. The Association should serve the working boy direct only 
when it is impossible to stimulate the church to do it on its own account. 
The Association is ever a stimulating agency and should serve as an 
organization only at those times when the parent organization, the 
church, is unable to function in a community-wide form. 

The Association has a major task in discovering to the church the 
high school boy and developing leadership for the same. Here, again, 
the Assnciation has tackled the task as an organization rather than 
approaching it through the Christian church. There have been reasons 
for this, and good reasons. It must not so continue, however, if the best 
work is to be done. Unless the church comes to a consciousness of the 
problems of the High school boy, and unless the church in a community- 
wide way discovers a mode of meeting these problems, the real com- 
munity building that is the goal of all religious educational efforts fails. 
The Association will find itself far more in the causing of the church 
to discover itself in this task than by doing the task as an Association 
organization alone. 
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The Association must ever recognize itself as supplementary: the 
church is primary. - The church is the unit of local organization. There- 
fore, the Association stands ready to help any organization that has any 
contribution to make to community building. It is ready to assist and 
use the Scout movement: it is certainly ready to throw its whole force 
in the great Sunday-school organization and development: the latter 
should be ready, in conjunction with the Association, to tackle the young 
peoples’ problem and discover a vital approach to the same. 

There are some leaders in the present religious educational develop- 
ment who, in public speech and printed page, have referred to the Asso- 
ciation, in regard to its relations to the religious education of the com- 
munity, in a more or less flippant way. They pass it by as having no 
effect in community building. If these folks mean by religious educa- 
tion mere instruction through organized class work and organized 
Bible classes, then their criticism is correct. However, if religious 
education consists in the process of stimulating all persons to share in the 
society-building effort, then the Association must be looked upon as a 
primary agency of religious education. The County-Work movement of 
the Association is entirely a movement in community building. In our 
large cities the magnitude of the building and building operations has 
often turned the energy of the Association secretaries into purely 
mechanical processes. The Association has sensed this and is now 
turning the whole of its energy to community building. This is the 
meaning of city community work on the part of the Association. The 
church should take a like step, change its emphasis from the local church 
to the community, accept the Association as its supplement and utilize 
the great forces of executive leadership and thinking therein in the 
great task of community building. 











Community Work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association 


Frank H. T. RitcH1e* 


The world war made it necessary for people, churches, organiza- 
tions and governments to work together for a common purpose, and it 
has forced back upon the American people the persistent question: If 
a co-operative program is essential in the time of war, why is it not es- 
sential in time of peace, if we are to bring about a better world and a 
better community in which to live, work and play? 

The war has awakened a spirit of unselfishness, and organizations 
are determined to undertake concrete and definite tasks which will 
hasten the day when the world will indeed be made safe for democracy. 
They want to make a “motor reaction to the world challenge.” 

Individuals as well as organizations have discovered the futility 
of each organization in the community building up its own organiza- 
tion and program, unrelated and without a joint comprehensive con- 
ception of the community-wide needs. The lack of this in the past has 
meant duplication and overlapping, as well as entirely overlooking 
certain community needs. 

There is also an increasing conviction on the part of character- 
building organizations that a program of activities is not sufficient, 
that along with that program there must be a consistent as well as 
persistent effort to remove the causes of evil affecting character, in- 
dividually and collectively. For too long a time have organizations 
been salving their conscience by promoting a multiplicity of activities 
which have been good in themselves but could not, of themselves, 
entirely eliminate the causes of evil which handicapped the larger de- 
velopment of character. In other words, we have been planting seeds 
of activity only to see them dwarfed and handicapped by the weeds and 
poison vines which we have failed to tear up. 

The term Community Work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has come into usage largely because of the desire of the brother- 
hood to emphasize the Community aspects of the Association program 
and remove the idea, which is altogether too prevalent, that the Associa- 
tion program is primarily a building program. 

In order to grasp clearly the significance of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Community program and its potential spiritual 
place in a commuuity, we must first think of the local Association as 
an interdenominational organization or movement which has been 
made possible by the church, composed of men and boys who are as- 
sociated in the common task of helping to actualize the Kingdom of 
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God in a given community, and we must realize that it exists to supple- 
ment and reinforce the fundamental agencies of the community, such 
as the home, church, school and municipality, in the realization of their 
special function, and to promote temporarily such activities as cannot 
at present be better carried on by these agencies. 

The time will undoubtedly come when, as we speak of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, we will visualize first, not buildings but 
a potential interdenominational organization, that, rooted in the church, 
and reinforced by the church and in behalf of the church, is 
relating boys and young men to the church for service in the com- 
munity. It is of great significance that the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Community program takes account of the fact, in a very 
practical way, that the community must be redeemed through its resi- 
dent forces. 

Let me try to make clear the strategy and effectiveness of the Com- 
munity program by mentioning four facts relative to the problem of 
building Christian character, and four channels through which logically 
the Association must function if the remedy is to be found. These facts 
may be called the four rights of the child. 

First, the child has a right to be born with a strong body. When 
I say that I am calling attention to all the problems that are involved in 
making the above possible, among them the unsanitary conditions under 
which parents are working and living, and under which children are 
being born. Until we are willing to bring into operation every power 
at our disposal to make it practically impossible for children to be born 
inheriting physical ailments, which are due to social and economic con- 
ditions and sometimes to ignorance or indiscretion on the part of par- 
ents, and sometimes to nothing short of wilful dissipation, we will con- 
tinue to have a large number of children brought into the world physi- 
cally handicapped. Statistics show that of all the men who were re- 
jected in the draft, 33 per cent were incapacitated because of defects 
which might easily have been avoided in childhood. In 1915 nine soldiers 
out of the whole British Army were killed each hour in fighting, but 
every hour twelve children under one year of age gave up their lives in 
England and Ireland alone, and 28 an hour in the United States. “It was 
a great deal safer to be a fighter in the army than a baby in the cradle.” 
A healthy body is the foundation of character. The child has a right 
to this foundation. 

Second, the child has a right to an education. Philander P. Claxton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, is responsible for the statement that 
in 1910 when the last census was taken, there were in this country 
5,516,163 persons over ten years of age who were unable to read or 
write in any language. More than 58 per cent of these were white 
persons and of these 1,534,272 were native born whites. Although 
statistics are yet incomplete, it is said that there are more than 1,500,000 
men between the draft ages of 18 and 36 who cannot read or write. 
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If these 5,516,163 illiterates were stretched in a double line of march 
at intervals of three feet, and were to march past a given point at the 
rate of 25 miles a day, it would require more than two months for them 
to pass. 

We should moreover consider the economic loss arising out of this 
condition. If the labor value of our illiterates is less by only fifty cents 
a day than that of our educated men and women, the country is losing 
$825,000,000 a year from illiteracy. This estimate is no doubt below 
rather than above the real loss. 

Third, the child has a right to play life during childhood. Play is 
for the child an occupation, as serious, as important as study and work 
are for the adult. Play is in fact his means of development. All the 
impressions, sensations, scenes that throng around him are necessary 
experiences for the growth of the child. I may safely say—Tell me 
what you play, where you play and how you play, and I will tell you 
what kind of a man you will be. In this right there is involved the 
whole question of community recreation, proper playgrounds and right 
leadership, as well as those more intricate problems of the adjusting 
of working hours, which will make possible opportunities for adults as 
well as boys and girls to give expression to the play instincts which are in- 
herently theirs. 

Fourth, the child has a right to the opportunity for a normal ex- 
pression of his religious life. Permanent harm has often been inflicted 
by well-meaning people who have tried to graft adult religion on child 
experience. Every boy must live out completely every stage of boyhood 
or he can never develop into complete manhood and express a normal 
life. Organizations concerned over building Christian character must 
recognize this fact and try to discover the stage of development which 
the religious impulses and sentiments pass through in boyhood years, 
and adapt their teaching and methods accordingly. 

These four fundamental needs will never be adequately met until 
the various organizations interested in the up-building of character 
actually in thought and action, place first in importance the ushering 
in the Kingdom of God in their given community. It must not be a 
question whether a certain program magnifies or strengthens a given 
denomination or organization. The question must be, Does it help 
actualize the Kingdom of God? The actualizing of the Kingdom of 
God is imperative. The strengthening or conservation of any given 
organization is not. We might well extend the statement of Christ 
beyond the individual: If an organization would save its life it must 
be willing to lose it. 

The fundamental needs of child life can never be met in a compre- 
hensive way through the Young Men’s Christian Association per se. 
The real function of the Young Men’s Christian Association in its 
Community emphasis is to supplement these fundamental agencies 
such as the home, church, school and municipality in such a way as to 
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reinforce them and to aid them in rendering their largest service in the 
most efficient and effective manner, in their own name and under their 
own auspices. 

The Community emphasis of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is receiving a wide recognition and endorsement and is making 
necessary a rapid expansion of the Association in the United States. 
There are 1184 centers of 5,000 population and over, 659 of which have 
no Association organization. In cities largely between 5,000 and 25,000 
population the Young Men’s Christian Association is increasingly 
adopting the policy of releasing a secretary for the entire city, who 
will think in community terms. The organization of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is so geared up as to supplement the fundamental 
agencies. We are dividing our larger cities into districts, keeping in 
mind the geographical arrangement, the natural neighborhood spirit, 
etc. In these respective districts the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is organized with a trained Community Secretary. I like to think 
of him as a Christian social engineer. 

In many instances these Associations in the various districts are 
operating without a Young Men’s Christian Association building. A 
well equipped office is used as headquarters. The secretary and his 
Committee-force create community sentiment and stimulate activities 
on the part of the various agencies existing in that district. In other 
instances the Association operates a building of its own in which certain 
activities are carried on. Where the equipment is owned by the Associa- 
tion it is more and more becoming the tendency to use it to supplement 
the equipment that already exists in the community. 

To make this graphic may I quickly summarize the programs of 
three distinct cities, illustrating the philosophy I have been trying to 
convey, as well as the practicability of the Association method. 

First, I want to illustrate from a community of about six thousand 
population where the Association is organized on the Community basis, 
operating without a building of its own. The work there began in 1915. 
The community was like a good many other towns of its size. There 
was no place to which the boys could go; the churches lacked a program 
that appealed to older boys; there were no playgrounds; athletics were 
not organized ; ideals and standards among high school boys were low. 
In spite of personal pride and loyalty to the town on the part of indi- 
vidual business men, they lacked that esprit de corps which is so essen- 
tial to building a community. 

The Association’s first work was to develop sentiment to make pos- 
sible adequate equipment for the fundamental institutions. Through 
co-operation with the school board a program for better health was 
organized. School play was promoted in both high school and grade 
schools. School grounds were equipped at the school board’s expense. 
During the summer leaders were provided for playgrounds, volunteer 
helpers held classes in sewing, basketry, folk dancing and story telling. 
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The playground ball league for men enrolled several teams out of the 
various trades and professions. These games became so poular that 
the mocion picture people sent a delegation asking that the games be dis- 
continued, as they were seriously affecting their attendance. A com- 
munity gymnasium was established for boys and girls. In addition 
tennis courts were provided and the canal in winter has been turned 
into a skating rink. 

A physical training secretary was employed, paid one-third by the 
state, one-third by the school board and one-third by the Association. 
He took the leadership in a community-wide program of physical edu- 
cation. This has included the provision of the medical examination of 
the school children, and investigation of the living conditions of the 
pupils. 

Of course the Community Association is fundamentally religious 
and much of its program is carried on through the church. Several 
churches have been assisted in organizing the boys’ department of the 
Sunday-school. Built up around the regular class instruction is a 
scheme of all-round activities calculated to permit the boy to put into 
practice what he has learned. The department has its own boy officers 
and committees and there is an adult advisory superintendent and men 
teachers for the classes. To provide the necessary leadership for these 
various types of work, training classes are conducted to study boy life. 

One of the remarkable things in the church co-operation has been 
the new spirit developed in the church. So often you hear it stated 
that a small community cannot support an Association, for it will ask 
for money which should go to the churches, which already have a hard 
struggle. It has worked in just the opposite way in this village. The 
Association is constantly acting as a suggestion in the community, and 
this is another instance of it: when the work was first organized, a 
financial campaign was conducted which called for an organization of 
fifty men; the men who largely participated in the campaign repre- 
sented the various churches, and it was not long before organized 
campaigns for churches finances were conducted by the local churches. 
I think the churches were never better off financially than they are to- 
day. This is simply another one of the by-products of the Association 
work. 

Early in the work a high school club was organized which endeavors 
as expressed in its coustitution, “To create, maintain and extend high 
standards of Christian character throughout the school.” This club 
meets weekly and is lead by Christian men in the community. It has 
been a large factor in developing a new spirit of school pride and en- 
thusiasm in the high school. 

Many of you have undoubtedly heard of the “Find Yourself Cam- 
paigns” promoted among boys. Streams of boys pour out of school into 
factories, stores and farms. The “Find Yourself Campaign” endeavors 
to put before the boys the religious and economic reasons why they 
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should give thought and effort to finding the trade or profession in 
which they can render the greatest service. The self-analysis blanks 
have revealed some interesting facts. Some boys returned to high 
school, others have been encouraged to follow some special line of 
study, some have changed from one type of work to another where 
the change has meant development and advancement. 

May I summarize just a few of the things that have been the out- 
come of this community-wide program. Community skating rink, 
three playgrounds, two tennis courts, erection of a new school building 
which is used as social center. Interchurch summer camp. Federation 
of the Men’s church clubs. Training classes which have resulted in 
‘placing strong men as leaders of the boys’ Bible classes of various 
churches. Community-wide father-and-son programs promoted by the 
churches. Interchurch meets. Municipal Christmas tree. Sane Fourth 
of July program. “Find Yourself Campaigns.” High School program 
which stands for Clean Habits, Clean Speech, Clean Sport, and Clean 
Scholarship. 

Second, I want to illustrate from a city where the Community As- 
sociation owns and operates a building which is used to supplement 
existing agencies of the community. In this case, like the one just 
quoted, the entire program is based on co-operation and supplementing 
existing agencies. Membership is on the service basis, which means 
than any boy or man who desires to be a member of the Association may 
become one by filling out a blank and signing a declaration of purpose, 
which generally reads something like the following: “I hereby declare 
that as a member of the Young Men’s Christian Association I will 
seek in my inner life and outward conduct and through co-operative 
efforts with others to make effective in the life of the community the 
standards of character set forth in the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ.” There is no fee necessary for joining the Association, although 
men and boys are encouraged to contribute to the Association whatever 
they wish. Boys generally are expected to earn the money which they 
contribute. The membership does not entitle them to any privileges in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association building. Let me again remind 
you that the Association is not brick and mortar, but an organization of 
men and boys assocated to help actualize the Kingdom of God. The 
Association owns and operates the building for the benefit of the men 
and boys of the entire community. Gymnasium classes, swimming 
classes and various activities are carried on and those availing them- 
selvés of them pay for them regardless of whether they are members of 
the Association or not. 

In some instances, these privileges are used by individuals unrelated 
to any organized group, and sometimes by organized groups in churches, 
factories, etc., but in every case, the identity of the group is preserved. 

In this way, the Association building becomes a community house, 
supplementing the existing equipment. In one community the Associa- 
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tion building so effectively met the needs of the churches with the 
church in no way losing its identity, that the pastors began to think of 
the Association building as an inter-denominational parish house. 

Third, I want to illustrate the effectiveness of this co-operative pro- 
gram with the existing agencies in a district of a large cosmopolitan city. 

I have in mind a large city in the Middle West. What has been done 
there is typical of what is occurring in a number of our large cities 
from coast to coast. Where the Association work is promoted in a big 
city, steps are taken to create a Branch Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. A Committee of Management is selected from the men residing 
in the district to be organized, and sub-committees are created to co- 
operate with the various agencies in the community. A strong Christian 
leader is called as executive secretary. 

It may suggest the results of the work in the city to which I have 
referred, to give in brief some figures which this district has reported. 
Over one thousand boys enrolled in school gymnasium classes; over 
one thousand boys participated in hikes and outings under the auspices 
of the churches ; over one thousand boys participated in garden growing 
contests; over three thousand older boys and young men enlisted in 
volunteer service in the community ; hundreds of boys related to Bible 
study groups in the churches; parents’ conferences held; interchurch 
summer camps; interchurch meets; religious meetings for older boys 
and young men; personal interviews with hundreds of boys. 

Throughout all of these activities the fundamental agencies referred 
to in this paper have been magnified, and the program has been so 
projected as to enlist and hold the boys’ interest, time and service to 
the church. This method has demonstrated the possibility of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association being a real factor in serving the com- 
munity in such a definite way as to make possible the redeeming of 
the community through its resident forces. 

This form of Association work has been demonstrated in industrial 
communities, residential communities, communities with colored popu- 
lation and practically every class and type has been served. More and 
more, the Association, through its general attitude and Community pro- 
gram, is demonstrating its desire to think in terms of the Kingdom of 
God regardless of whether its own organization is magnified in the 
program or not. 











The Association as an Allied Society 


of the Church 


MavupbeE Harrison* 


The Young Women’s Christian Association seeks “to associate 
young women in personal loyalty to Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord; 
to promote growth in Christian character and service through physical, 
social, mental and spiritual training; and to become a social force for 
the extension of the Kingdom of God.” The fulfillment of this pur- 
pose is sought through organization, adequate equipment, and trained 
leadership for women that only women can give. 

Organization is along departmental lines. The Industrial-Extensioa 
Department has to do with all young women in stores, factories, shops, 
offices, all places of business, organizing them into self-governing clubs 
through which the four-fold Association purpose runs. 

Girls’ Work has to do with the younger girls in business, and with 
high school students. The International Institute has for its object 
“to befriend, protect and teach foreign-born women and girls”’— 
which is a great Americanization program. All of these great groups 
of women are offered a comprehensive program that means mental, 
physical, social and spiritual development—the foundation of successful 
living. This opportunity is for the girls in the city, in the town and 
country; for students as well as girls and women in business. This 
also applies not only to America, but to girls and women all over the 
world. 

No work like this can be adequately carried on without experts in 
every field of women’s activity, who, through investigation, know 
tendencies and needs, and who, armed with that knowledge, can formu- 
late programs to meet those needs. Through fifty years of experience 
in the problems and needs of women the Association has produced a 
leadership expertly equipped, in the very nature of the case as no other 
organization, to sense situations, to be aware of tendencies before there 
is any distinct manifestation of their presence among women as a 
whole, and to interpret life to young women. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association has become the organt- 
zation through which the woman movement with its aim of equality of 
citizenship, equality of opportunity, and economic justice has ex- 
pression, and it is the centre of the training of leadership. It seeks to 
hold the balance of relationship between men and women, and has 
always for its primary object the welfare of young women. 

With this brief summary of what the Young Women’s Christian 
Association is, we come to its relation to the great religious force of the 
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community, the church, and its relation to the community interests that 
have to do with religious education. It is conceded that one of the 
great functions of the church is that of information and inspiration. 
It is the great spiritual power-house for the energizing of men and 
women for the task of social redemption. It takes the individual and 
through a process of training in spiritual perceptions gives him to 
society to work out social relations with such clearness of vision as he 
may increasingly acquire through his fundamental relationship with 
Jesus Christ—the corner-stone of the church. 

The Association with its complex interests, its well-knit organiza- 
tion, its four-fold program reaching out into industry, into business 
and professional life, student life, and into the life of the one-time 
woman of leisure, affords a training place for leadership in working 
out social relations. It takes the great teachings of the church and 
applies them in a specialized way to the problems of young women. 
It is equipped to try out methods and give results to the church in 
leadership and in the impetus to combined effort for the accomplish- 
ment of far-reaching results. It is the eye that sees at close range the 
problems and needs of women and girls of all classes and can take 
steps to meet those needs as the church would meet them if similarly 
equipped. It is the way by which people of different communions may 
combine in the community in the task of associating young women 
for a common end. 

Co-operation has become the watch-word of the hour. We have seen 
the “pooling of interests” for the accomplishment of wonderful re- 
sults during the war, and the same plan of action is being found effective 
in peace. The young people identified with the churches in their 
organized societies need to be welded together in a bond of common 
interest and common effort. They need to be trained to stand together 
with intelligence, back of the great social, civic, and industrial prob- 
lems of the day. They need to see in their own communities the prob- 
lems on a lesser scale that, when magnified by numbers, trouble the 
nation, and eventually become issues of international statesmanship. 
They need to know not only current history, but its interpretation, to 
become intelligent Christian cititzens. This is an object for united 
action in which the Association as an un-denominational agent can 
play a part with the churches in formulating a united program. 

In the matter of community schools of religious education the 
Assocation again in its undenominational position can foster co- 
operation and offer its resources to this community enterprise of the 
churches. Because it is undenominational, it can serve as a common 
meeting-ground and give effective aid in all community effort along the 
lines of religious education. 

There is one line of co-operation that is important, and is, perhaps, 
in the experimental stage—that of furnishing leadership to groups of 
younger girls within the church. The Girl Reserve movement, originat- 
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ing within the Association, has for its slogan, “To face life squarely,” 
for its purpose, “To find and give the best ;” and for the heart of its 
code, “To honor God, country, and community, and to help other girls.” 
The Girl Reserves, whose insignia is the Blue Triangle, are a part of a 
national and international movement for girls between the ages of ten 
and eighteen whether they are school girls or young business girls. 
Their program is diversified and appealing, and most carefully thought 
out. It can be worked among groups of girls with the church as a meet- 
ing place, and can add immeasurably to the interest of all church ac- 
tivities with which it is often difficult to get the teen-age girl allied. 
It has within it great possibilities of solving some of the problems with 
which religious educators are confronted when dealing with girls of this 
age. It also has the advantage of drawing to the church groups of girls 
who might not otherwise be attracted. 

Again the general membership of the Association affords a fine 
opportunity for church extension, gleaned as it is from all walks of life 
and all corners of the community. Girls who are strangers drift to the 
Association on Sunday afternoons, to the library in the evenings, stop 
to watch a gym class, or drop in to see moving pictures. This is often 
the beginning of an extended acquaintance with the Association which 
leads to participation in its various activities and to membership. Com- 
mittees on church co-operation, especially in the boarding homes of the 
Association, help to link these girls and women up in some definite way 
to the church of their choice. The opportunity is many-sided. In just 
such a simple, friendly way are many girls saved from perilous expe- 
rience,—for the work of the Association is fundamentally preventive 
and not reformative. 

The opportunity afforded in the educational work of the Association 
to emphasize the spiritual values of life is a permanent source of satis- 
- faction. The technical training in business, household arts and higher 
education, not usually otherwise available to girls who work all day, 
holds in itself great possibility of spiritual development. Instructors 
are ordinarily of the type to give this side of education tactful and 
effective attention, with the result that students are trained to think 
constructively along the line of the fundamentals of all religious life. 
One commercial school that I know intimately has these significant 
words of Phillips Brooks on its wall—“The Ideal life, the life of full 
completion, haunts us all. We feel the thing we ought to be beating 
beneath the thing we are.” I also know that no young woman goes forth 
from that school without having made a gain that tends toward the 
permanent enrichment of personality, as well as a gain in technical 
skill. This is not without its effect in church interest and attendance. 

Altogether this, briefly, is what the Association is in a community as 
an allied society of the church. What has been sketched here is standing 
the test of experience and is prophetic of still other lines of individual 
and co-operative effort. 

















Notes 


The Department of Public Health, State of Illinois, Springfield, Ill, 
will send to ministers of religion a number of excellent pamphlets of an 
educational character on social-hygiene subjects. No. 3 is an especially 
vivid, yet sane and modest, statement suitable for general distribution. 


Prof. W. S. Athearn is giving part time to the Inter-church World 
Movement to organize and direct the survey of religious education 
which is a part of the general educational survey being made by that 
organization. 


By all these means it is hoped that unity may be given to the in- 
vestigations and that unnecessary duplication may be avoided. The 
present plan is that soon after the opening of the new academic year, 
in October, 1919, a tentative and preliminary statement may be made 
regarding the results of the survey. From that time more intensive 
phases of the work will be carried forward. 


In some instances the Boards of Education affiliated with the 
Council of Church Boards have planned, or now have in progress, 
surveys, covering features of their own work, as for instance, in the 
case of the Methodist Episcopal Board, which has appointed Dr. 
John W. Hancher as its survey secretary. Arrangements are now 
being perfected by which these denominational surveys will be co- 
ordinated with the Interchurch survey, the general and universal items 
of interest being taken over by the Interchurch survey, and the items 
peculiar to the denominations only included in the investigations of 
the separate Boards of Education. 


“Culture—We have heard so much about German Kultur within 
the last four years that one is fearful of using the word culture lest 
it be confused with Kultur. To avoid confusion I venture, there- 
fore, to draw the distinction between “Kultur” as meaning social 
achievement in science, art, and industry, and culture, which is moral 
and spiritual development of the people in the attainment of which 
achievements in the arts, sciences, and industry are an essential part. 
The elements of culture are to be found in leisure, and until recently 
the leisure class alone claimed the privilege of culture. However that 
may be, modern education among the masses must guard against 
developing an educational system that would be akin to that soulless 
product of the German social order known as Kultur. Without the 
spiritual side science and art and even literature are devoid of that 
joy of mental power that makes educational acquisitiveness an end 
instead of a means to an end.’—Carol Aronovici, in The American 
Journal of Sociology for January. 
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The Silver Bay Conference on Missionary Education enrolled 297 
students. 


Over one hundred Daily Vacation Bible Schools were conducted in 
Chicago during the past season. 


After an interval of two years the Isle of Shoals summer schools 
conducted a successful series this year. 


Sunday, October 19th, has been appointed as Education Sunday in 
the Protestant Episcopal Churches of the United States. 


Dr. Robert L. Kelley has been appointed director of the general 
educational survey of the Inter-church World Movement. 


A Summer School of Theology was held in Middletown, Conn., the 
courses being designed for men who have been in the national service. 


Six hundred students were registered at the Blue Ridge Conference, 
450 at Eagles Mere, 150 at Hollister, Mo., 248 at Asilomar, Cal., 813 
at Silver Bay. 


Dr. Herbert F. Evans, formerly of Grinnell College, has become 
professor of Religious Education at The Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. 


Dr. Foster Watson, in “The Hibbert Journal,” proposes a reorgan- 
ization of the Sunday Schools of Great Britain and an increased definite- 
ness and interest in week-day religious instruction. 


Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, formerly Dean of the Cathedral at 
Fond du Lac and in charge of religious education for the diocese, has 
been elected President of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 


The Northfield School of Religious Education reached a high degree 
of interest and studious earnestness with a record attendance of 
students. The program was organized and conducted by Prof. 
Norman S. Richardson. 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., President, Donald O. Cowling, 
has organized its department of religious instruction, securing Dr. O. C. 
Helming, formerly of the University Congregational Church, to teach 
religious literature, Prof. Allan Hoben, formerly of the Univesity of 
Chicago, to teach sociology, and the Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon to teach 
history. 
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The Rev. J. Leslie Lobingier has entered upon his duties as Secre- 
tary of the Commission on Religious Education for the Chicago Church 
Federation. 


West Virginia has an automobile service to its rural Sunday-schools 
carrying, besides all living equipment, musical instruments and a mo- 
tion-picture machine. 


The University of the State of New York, in co-operation with the 
State Sunday School Association, will send to community classes and 
to schools sets of lantern slides on the lands of the Bible. 


The will of Mr. H. J. Heinz leaves $50,000 to the Allegheny County 
(Pa.) Sunday School Association, $75,000 to the International Sunday 
School Association and $100,000 to the World’s Association. 


Amongst the Contributions to Illinois History, published by the 
State Historical Society, Mr. A. H. Mills, of Decatur, contributes “One 
Hundred Years of Sunday-school History in Illinois.” This is reprinted 
in pamphlet form and may be had for twenty-five cents. 


The Baltimore Sunday School Association offers four college 
scholarships, two to Johns Hopkins and two to Goucher, under condi- 
tions designed to select leaders in religious education; the awards are 
made by the Board of Religious Education of the Association. 


In Tama, Iowa, a Community Boys’ Director is employed through 
the combined efforts of all the churches, with the Commercial Club and 
the Civic League paying one half his salary, and the Board of Educa- 
tion the other half. Tama has a population of about three thousand. 


Joseph M. Artman, formerly Dean of the Y. M. C. A. College, 
Chicago, has been appointed Director of Religious Work and Asso- 
ciation Professor of Church Administration at the University of 
Chicago. His work will be done in the department of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
PITTSBURGH 
Approximate dates: March 17-19, 1920 














Book Reviews 


A System or Generat Eruics, Leander S. Keyser. (Lutheran Literary 
Board, Burlington, Iowa, 1918, $1.75.) (M.O.) A practical discussion of 
the theory of ethics, always bearing in mind conduct and life. A fresh vig- 
orous handling of the great theme in a manner that puts new life in an old 
method. 

Tue Peopte’s Book or Worsuip, John W. Suter and Chas. M. Addison. 
(Macmillan Co., New York, 1919, $1.00.) (S.3W.) A study in non-techni- 
cal language of “The Book of Common Prayer.” An aid to all students of 
worship and a useful text for young people in churches using the Prayer 
Book. 

Wuy WE Farr as Curistians, Robert Hunter. (Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1919, $1.60.) (N.6) What would result from a literal following of 
the teaching of Jesus on brotherly love? Taking the life and teachings of 
Tolstoi as a center the first part of this book pictures the practice of Chris- 
tian communism, and yet there is more than that in this vigorous argument 
for a just and loving society. 

Tue Brste ror Home and Scuoor—Romans, Edward I. Bosworth. 
(Macmillan Co., New York, 1919, $1.10.) (A.7) 

REcITATIONS AND D1aLocues—For Special Days in the Sunday School. 
Series Two. (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1919, 75c.) (S.6) Some 
that is good with much that is trivial and unworthy, as children quickly see, 
of a Sunday school. 

Boy Benavior, W. H. Burger. (Association Press, New York, 1919, 
goc.) (R.1) Except for certain rather rash generalizations this little book 
will prove helpful as a simple statement of the biological basis of the life 
of conduct and ideals, even though the biology might be criticised by a 
biologist. 

Tue Lire or Jesus AND How WE Are To Live, Bertram G. Jackson; 
TWENTY-NINE BisBLE LESSONS FOR THE DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL, 
John T. Faris; MANUAL FOR THE KINDERGARTEN, Florence H. Towne; 
Hanpzpook For Dairy VacaTION BrisLE ScHooL; (Presbyterian Board of 
Pub. & S. S. Work, Philadelphia, 1919.) Here we have the plan and parts 
of the curriculum of a week-day Bible School. The content of study is 
strictly Biblical though the purpose of a lesson often looks to conduct. The 
plan of lesson arrangement does not differ greatly from the modern Sunday- 
school lesson. Therefore we get only occasional help on the problem facing 
the regular week-day religious schools. The handwork has no outlook. The 
lessons on the life of Jesus look most directly to the real lives and the con- 
duct of pupils. If skilled supervisors could observe these lessons in opera- 
tion we might gather some useful facts for curriculum making. 

Livinc TocEeTHER AS Boys, W. R. Boorman. {Association Press, New 
York, 1919, 35c.) (R.1) Twenty-eight very short lessons for boys on the 
principles, ideals and methods of camp life as illustrating community living. 

Turee Piays For Boys, Frederic L. Fay and M. A. Emmerson. (Associ- 
ation Press, New York, 1919, 35c.) 

ELEMENTS OF RELIGION AND Reticious Teacuinc, E. T. Campagnac. 
(University Press, Cambridge, 1918.) A charmingly written discussion of 
the meaning and method of religion intended for teachers of children. While 
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the author begins with an intellectualistic definition of religion he shows 
all the way through its emotional aspects. 

Tue SprrituaL Founpations oF Reconstruction, F. H. Hayward and 
Arnold Freeman. (P.S. King & Son, London, England.) This book makes 
certain highly useful suggestions on a method of meeting the difficulties of 
religious instruction in English schools. Some features of the plan are 
adaptable to the situation in the United States. The principal method is 
that of arranging a system of school “celebrations”—many of them we would 
call pageants—in which Biblical and other literature is freely used. The 
authors also urge the systematization of lessons in civics and morals. But 
the majn interest will attach to the suggestions on symbolism, pageantry, 
dramatics and the use of music in forming helpful ideals and motives for a 
better social order. 

History oF Retscions, George F. Moore. (Charles Scribners, New 
York, 1919, $3.00.) (B.3) The work of an encyclopaedic mind. This 
scheme embraces Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism. Even in its 
ample scope the treatment must be limited and so there is a wise tendency , 
to present movements and the more significant events rather than details. 
But, for the purposes of students, one could wish for more source references. 
The bibliography at the end is extensive but the connections with specific 
references are not clear. 

Mora. EpucaTION AS A RECONSTRUCTION ProsLeM, Norman E. Richardson. 
(Abingdon Press, New York, 1919, 15c.) (F.2) Professor Richardson pleads 
for not only a more comprehensive system of reconstruction but for one that 
will be directed toward a moral social product. 

Newer IDEALS FoR Rurat Sunpay Scuoots, Paul H. Heisey. (Paul H. Heisey, 
North Liberty, Iowa, 1919, 15¢.) (S.2R.) Practical and most useful chapters on 
the school in the countryside by one who has evidently watched and studied it 
closely. 

A Worx1nc MANUAL For SuNpDAY ScHoot Ass’N OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 
Field Department, International S. S. Ass’n, Chicago. (Internat’l S. S. Ass’n, 
Chicago, 1919.) (S.2) Outlines of the schemes of organization for various 
types of Sunday school Association groups from the national down to the local. 

EpucaTIONAL WorK OF THE CHURCHES IN 1916-1918, H. Warren Brown. 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, 1919, 10c.) (Q.4) Principally a 
survey of the work of the denominational boards of education and especially 
of their activities in colleges and independent schools. 

CurIsTIAN LIFE IN THE ComMuNItTy, A. J. Wm. Myers. (Association Press, 
New York, 1919, 60c.) (S.8-13) Professor Myers has done a good piece of 
work. Dealing with practical problems which interest adults and suggesting 
forms of service which lie close at hand. 

Stupres In Marx’s Gospet, A. T. Robertson. (Macmillan Co., New York, 
1919, $1.25.) (S.8-13) The work of a recognized textual critic set into a form 
suitable for junior college classes and intelligent young people. 

READING THE Brie, William Lyon Phelps. (Macmillan Company, New York, 
1919, $1.25.) (A.7) Fascinating chapters developing the literary and esthetic 
values of reading the English Bible and showing the best in our modern Eng- 
lish literature. 

Tue Synoptic GosrELs AND THE Boox or Acts, D. A. Hayes. (Methodist 
Book Concern, New York, 1919, $2.00.) (A.5) Much fresh and vigorous ma- 
— in this study. Especially in the emphasis upon the personalities of the 
eaders. 

THe Cottece Gateway, Charles FP. Thwing. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1918, 
$1.50 net.) (U.o) College addresses of the last decade or more. Keenly ap- 
preciative of the ideals and possibilities of student life. 
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Tue Sout 1n Surrertnc, Robert S. Carroll. (Macmillan Co., New York, 
1919, $2.00.) (G.6) An unusual book by a physician who holds a balance in 
thought between the physical and the spiritual. He addresses himself to the 
problems of those who are suffering either in body or mind. 

PsycHoLocy AND Pepacocy oF ANGER, Roy Franklin Richardson. (Warwick 
& York, Baltimore, 1918, $1.25) This monograph is based upon observation made 
by twelve persons who studied their own reactions of anger as a contribution to 
the psychology af the emotions. It has value in spite of the limitations of the 
method used. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS, Bulletin No. 2. (University High School, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley, 1919) (K.2) This syllabus is worthy of study 
by all who have to do with teachers and teaching. 

THE CHuRCH OF WELCOME To YouNG PeopLe, Carey Bonner. (Sunday School 
Union, London, England.) Dr. Bonner has given to the English people in this 
pamphlet an ideal of the church in which the child has its normal place. 

Tue Aims or TEACHING IN JewisH ScuHoots, Louis Grossman. (Teachers’ 
Inst. Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 1919.) (F.o) 

HyMNAL For AMERICAN YoutH, H. Augustine Smith. (Century Co., New 
York, 1919, $60. per hundred.) (X.5) This seems to be the book for which we 
have waited a long time as it includes both the classics and the worth-while 
modern material. All through there are evidences of the purpose of religious 
education. 

PropHecy AND AutuHority, Kemper Fullerton. (Macmillan Co., New York, 
$1.50.) Another serious study of the aberrations of the premillenialists, showing 
the baseless character of their theories. 

How Men Came To Know Gop; Boys’ Fettowsuip; Girts’ FELLOWSHIPS; 
Tue Aputt ScHoot Lesson Hanpspook, 1918. National Adult School Union, 
London.) (S.8-6) Manuals and a text book for Junior grades, prepared for 
English schools; there are good suggestions in the “Fellowship” organization 
plan. 

Licut AND Freepom, A Scheme of Study for the Year 1919 for Adult Schools. 
(Headley Bros. Publishers, Ltd., London.) (S.8-14) A radical and welcome 
departure from tradition as to adult studies dealing with the development and 
maintenance of intellectual and spiritual freedom. 

EpucaTION IN ANCIENT IsraEL To 70 A. D., Fletcher Harper Swift. (Open 
Court Pub. Co., Chicago, 1919, $1.25) (F.9) There has long been need of just 
such a brief, comprehensive and scholarly tréatment. Prof. Swift has made his 
work indispensable to every student of the history of education and especially 
of religious education. 

Poot, Bmt1arps AND BowLinGc ALLEYs IN Toepo, John J. Phelan. (Little 
Book Press, Toledo, 1919, $1.50.) (N. 3) A study of the commercialized 
amusements of a certain class in the city of Toledo, Ohio, with much useful 
material on methods of survey in this field. 

Tue Junior HicH Scuoor, G. Vernon Bennett. (Warwick & York, Balti- 
more, 1919, $1.25) (T.4) A welcome book to all who are interested in this 
subject as it gives a full survey of the movement for junior high schools and 
much practical information and detail. 

NaTIONAL Epucation AssocraTion, Addresses and Proceedings, Pittsburg, 
1918. Vol. LVI. (National Education Association, Washington, 1918.) (T.1) 
This annual volume might be entitled “The work and ideals of public education 
in war time.” It includes a treatment of moral training by Prof. Snedden and 
a number of papers on the ideals that have developed during the war. 

, EDUCATING BY STORY-TELLING, Kathrine Dunlap Cather. (World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1918.) (P.3) A most useful book for all teachers 
and one of great value to parents. It gives practical directions on the use of 
stories and has a number of excellent graded bibliographies. 

HaAnpsBooxk OF Frencu & BELGIAN ProTEsTANTISM, Louise Seymour Houghton. 
(Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, New York, 1919, 75c.) 
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(Q.9 F.) A timely and interesting study of the churches and people of Protes- 
tant France and Belgium, making a very suitable text book for study classes. 

Wortp Procram Hanrsoox, Suggestions for Centenary Speakers and Other 
Workers. (Joint Centenary Commission, Methodist Epis. Church, M. E. 
Church, South, New York.) (12.9.7) This is a striking document outlining the 
organization for the Metuodist Joint Centenary Commission. 

MANUAL OF GUIDANCE FoR TEACHERS AND FoR TRAINING CLASSES. MANUAL 
or GrapEeD Biste Courses AND Hasit, HEALTH AND First-Arp OuTLines, Robert 
G. Boville, and Jenny B. Merrill, MANUAL oF HAND WorK; MANUAL witH Hymns, 
Soncs AND Marcues, Amy Hope Boville and Robert G. Boville. (Internatignal 
Ass’n of Daily Vacation Bible Schools, New York.) (Q.4) The last three are 
the text books for use in the Daily Vacation Bible classes. The lessons are based 
usually on a story interest and seem to be without particular relation one to an- 
other, the main purpose being that of developing specially valuable lessons. The 
section of modern material is very short but full of first-rate interest and value. 
The stronger features of this type of work appear in the handbook on manual 
work where a great variety of useful activities are shown. 

Moras AND Morate, Luther H. Gulick. (Association Press, New York, 
1919, $1.00 net.) (F.2) The fundamental moral problems and the moral 
situations faced by the men of the American army both at home and abroad. 
The late Dr. Gulick saw these at first hand and he brings to them his spirit 
of free, wholesome examination and illuminating discussion. 

THE CoMING OF THE Lorp, James H. Snowden. (Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1919, $1.75.) (B.6) Dr. Snowden has earned our gratitude. The 
wave of thoughtless, fantastic preaching of premillennialism, under the stress 
of the war on popular imagination, called for a scholarly treatment which 
should still be within the reach of the non-specialists. The author answers 
the expectations of biblical speculators with a negative based on ample scrip- ~ 
tural evidence treated with admirable fairness. 

On BEcoMING AN AMERICAN, Horace J. Bridges. (Marshall Jones Co., 
$1.75.) It is not too much to say that we wish every new-comer might read 
this charmingly written book, and that every native might catch the author’s 
idealism as to the meaning of America. Mr. Bridges—who is the secretary of 
the Chicago Ethical Society—faces some of our larger problems with a 
consciousness of their spiritual significances. 

THE Sword OF THE Spirit, Joseph F. Newton. (George H. Doran Co., 
New York, 1918, $1.25 net.) Every minister and every student of preaching 
would do well to study this book; it will lead to the discovery that great 
sermons do not happen, they are born out of great occasions and by the 
virtue of hard and wide intellectual labor. Food, stimulus and light are 
here. 

THE TRAGELY oF ArMENIA, Bertha S. Papazian. (Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, 1918, $1.00) (Q.9F) An appeal primarily to facts and reason and, 
therefore, most effectually to feeling and action. 

THe Law or Socrat Justice, Hugh Evander Willis. (Association 
Press, New York, 1918, $1.00.) (N.6) The laws of the kingdom of heaven, 
as analyzed by a lawyer, lead to many conclusions that are revolutionary 
to our modern social order, and they lead to rights which we scarcely 
recognize at all socially. 

MEETING THE Master, Ozora S. Davis. (Association Press, New York, 
1917, 75c.) (Z.4) Twelve chapters, for twelve weeks, with daily studies 
on personal interviews between Jesus and individuals. 

Tue Feast oF Estuer, Isaac Unterman. (Jewish Pub. Co., Chicago, 


1919.) (A.4) 
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Lerrers To Teacuers, Hartley B. Alexander. (Open Court Pub. Co., 
Chicago, 1919.) (F.1) These are good healthy chapters, of a tonic quality, 
for any teacher. The author emphasizes the human and spiritual aims in 
education. He insists on the best of liberal culture. A chapter is devoted 
to “The Bible in the Schools” urging its use on the ground of its essential 
place in our culture. 

Mind Anp Conbuct, Henry R. Marshall. (Chas. Scribner’s, New York, 
1919, $1.75.) (G.2) The Morse lectures delivered at Union Theological 
Seminary. If the modern theological student feeds upon matter as closely 
textured as this he bids fair to jntellectual muscle and activity. And yet 
the treatment is not abstruse; it is rather closely related to realities and 
based on a wide range of psychology. 

I-Wonver-W uy Stortzs, George Adam. (Geo. H. Doran Co., New York, 
1919, $1.25.) (Q.8) If you read a few of these stories you will wish you 
might have heard them all. They are attractive, vital, pointed and the moral 
is usually skilfully brought out, though sametimes it is sufficiently obvious 
to need no pointing. 

Tue Mopern MEANING oF CuurcH MeEmpersHIP, John M. Versteeg. 
(Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1919, 75c.) (Q.8) While admirably 
adapted as a text for young people it is more than an argument on the duty 
of church membership; it is a winning presentation of the church as an 
opportunity. 

Tue ConsuMING Fire, Harris E. Kirk. (Macmillan Co., New York, 
1919, $1.50.) (Q.10-W) One of the books growing out of the war, analyz- 
ing its spiritual significance; although the chapters appear to be of homilet- 
ical origin they are carefully, succinctly wrought. 

EDUCATION IN SocrAL MovEMENTs 1700-1850, A. E. Dobbs. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1919, $3.50.) (F.9) A closely reasoned analytical 
study of the influence of social customs, conditions and movements on the 
rise and development of formal education in England. The special value of 
this work lies in the author’s consciousness of the importance of folk-cus- 
toms, and of social habits and traditions together with his synthetic treat- 
ment of broader and more familiar features. 

DicTIONARY OF THE ApostoLic CHuRCH, 2 Vols, (Scribner’s by sub- 
scription.) Edited by James Hastings, John A. Selbie and John C. Lambert. 
Modern appreciation of the influence of world conditions and later religious 
thought on the Christian religion has given a new respect for the apostolic 
period; evidently to confine the study of Christianity to the biblical material 
is to miss much that is essential. Every student, therefore, will be grateful 
to Dr. Hastings for this logical enlargement of the field covered in his “Dic- 
tionary of the Bible’. The various writers are, commonly, recognized 
experts in their fields. One catches a sense of the importance of the period 
in such articles as “Education” by Thomas Nichol; “Will” by W. F. Loft- 
house; and “Teaching” by M. Scott Fletcher. Altogether the volumes are 
indispensable to college and seminary teachers in the field of religion. 

Tue Pupit, Wade C. Barclay. (Methodist Book Concern, New York, 
soc.) (S.7-1) A meaty little text of twelve lessons designed as the “first 
standard” manual for teacher training, being the revised form of several 
previous manuals. Contrast such a text as this with those of ten years ago 
and one realizes how substantial is the progress that has been made. 























THE ABINGDON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION TEXTS 


TEACHER TRAINING SERIES 


Norman E. Richardson, Editor 

The rapid development of Community Schools of Religious Education has made 
necessary the creation of a special serits of texts. No such school can do its best work without 
suitable text-books. This is particularly true of schools that have as their aim the training of 
teachers of — One of the most potent factors in making the classroom hour a time of en- 
lightenment and of inspiration is the common rallying point of thinking on the part of both 
pupils and teachers—the assigned lesson in a trustworthy text. 

In undertaking to meet this need the writers of the Teacher Training Series of Abingdon 
je ious Education Texts have all been true to six fundamental principles: (1) tue to the 

we de of evangelical Christianity; (2) scientific accuracy; (3) intelligent sympathy with 
= denominational point of view and that spirit of inter-church cooperation which is making 
possible a national and even a world ems (4) the true function of religion in a pi m of 
commutiity up-building; (5) the assem and — of that knowledge which will ioe most 
helpful from the stan point of Dey sols and (6) a vision of the meaning of religious 
education to American democracy. 

It is believed that this six-fold standard consistently maintained gives to the Abingdon 
Texts in Religious Education distinctness of character and suitability for use in the Commu- 
nity Schools of Religious Education. As Elementary texts in their various fields they will 
also find their way into colleges and the private libraries of educators. 

HOW TO TEACH RELIGION: 
Principles and Methods 
By Georce H. Betts 
Professor of Religious Education, Northwestern University 
12mo. 223 pages. Cloth. Net $1.00; postage 10 cents 
The following texts are in preparation: 
HANDBOOK FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 
By ALBERTA MUNKRES, 
Professor of Religious Education, Boston University. 
THE RELIGIOUS MOTIVE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By Joun E. Stout, 
Dean of School of Education, Idaho State University. 
THE ORGANIZATION AND 4~y gooey OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 
OHN 
Dean of School of Meastien, Idaho State University. 
HANDBOOK FOR WORKERS WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 
By James V. THompson, 
Superintendent of — 's Department, Board of Sunday Schools 
of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
SCOUTING UNDER —— AUSPICES 
By Norman E. RIcHARDSON, 
Head of the Department of Religious Education, Northwestern University. 


DAY SCHOOL SERIES 


FOR WEEK DAY SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 
aa ar wt Richardson, Editor George H. Betts, Cooperating Author 

The next great forward step in American’ Education is the establishment of Week Day 
Schools of 7 Religion. Already experiments have been carriedjon with marked success in Gary, pe 
New York City, and many other imporiznt centers. The movement has the active support of the 
most omer public school leaders. The church school, with its one short session per week, 
is confessedly inadequate to the task. During the next decade American communities in ever 
increasing numbers will launch systems of week day schools of religion. 

The greatest immediate danger is that the movement will develop too rapidly. Schools of 
this character ought not to be established until a suitable curriculum shall been prepared. 
These new texts will have to be carefully correlated with the public school caudoalen on one 
side and yee the — achat + a = a Ra - by 

on texts for Week Day ools of Religion are being pi competent 
writers who understand the particular needs of this new type of school rs ho have creative 
power in producing pupils’ text-books. 

The following texts are in preparation: 

THE BEGINNERS’ BOOK IN RELIGION 

By Laura E. Cracin anp GeorcE H. Betts. 

THE PRIMARY CHILD’S BOOK IN RELIGION 
By ExizaseTH Cotson AND GeorceE H, Betts. 
For immediate use 
THE GARY LEAFLETS are now on sale and can be secured by those wishing to inaugurate 

Week Day Religious instruction, 
For further information write 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


150 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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